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Cut shows inside 
-f rifle barrel 
after using Peters 
Rustless. Note 
how clean it 
leaves the barrel. 


The secret of the Peters Priming Mix- 
ture formula is that it eliminates the salts 
which attract moisture and cause rust. For 
a long time the Peters laboratories have 
been at work to develop such a successful 
mixture, free from all harmful chemicals. 
At last we found it—tested and perfected 
it. The results are not an experiment. 
That stage has long since been passed. 
Peters Rustless positively will not rust, pit 
or corrode a barrel if used as specified. 

Outside a window at the Peters plant— 
where they have been alike exposed to 
all kinds and conditions of weather for 
more than a year—are two identical rifle 
barrels. Through one was shot several 
rounds of Peters Rustless. Through the 
other an equal amount of ordinary am- 
munition. The former barrel is still as 
bright and unblemished as when new; the 
other would scarcely permit the passage 
of a bullet—and certainly would rob any 
bullet of either speed or accuracy. Which 
only serves to prove the great need of 
care and cleaning if you would protect 
and preserve your firearms when using 
ammunition other than Peters Rustless. 
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ust pul your 
gun away ~ 


It wont even , 


‘THOUSANDS of rounds may be 


shot using Peters Rustless ammu- 
nition and you never need give a 
thought to your rifle, pistol or re 
volver---the barrel won’t even need 
cleaning, provided it has first been 
cleaned thoroughly and if you then 
use Peters Rustless exclusively there- 
after. These conditions are essential. 
The thing that governs the Rustless feature in 
Peters ammunition is the Priming Mixture—and 
the Peters formula, which has been developed 
exclusively in the Peters laboratories, has now 
been extended to include our entire line of 
metallics—yet at no increase in price. 
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Not only is the entire Peters line of metallics 
with smokeless powder now built having the 
Rustless feature—but we have even added the 
Rustless Priming Mixture in .410 gauge loaded 
paper shells, primed with a battery cup primer. 

In asking your dealer for Peters Rast/ess am 
munition, be sure that you get what you call for. 
Only with smokeless powder is Rustless positive 
—then you must have a clean barrel to start with 
and not mix your ammunition. 

Write us for any desired further information 
and name of the Peters’ dealer nearest you. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. A-26 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York San Francisco 
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- Those Long Winter Evenings! | 


| This is the time of year when about all a fellow can do is sit around the fire in the evenings 
poring over his books or go down to the range and shoot. If you're going to stay home 
! and read, get yourself a binder for The American Rifleman and read comfortably. If you 
| feel the urge to shoot, we have the equipment. HERE IT IS! 

















Get yourself and the kids a Bull’s-eye Pistol and have a lot of fun, while increasing 








| your accuracy. They work on a rubber-band arrangement and use No. 6 chilled shot. Box i 
contains toy birds, bag of shot and facilities for making small targets, complete set —- 
only $2.25. KEP ff 
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HERE’S WHAT YOU’VE 
BEEN LOOKING FOR! 


A real binder for THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN. Creen buckram with 
title and N. R. A. seal in gold let- 
tering. Binder holds exactly one 
year’s issues and costs only $1.75. 























| The Gallery Season toile F ull Swing Now! ro You F ally Fauioged? 











Winchester Rifle, bolt action, cal..22 long rifle, Model 
52, $36.00. S-shot magazine, 28-in. barrel, weight 
4 Ibs. (Improved Model. ) 


, 
Savage Rifle, bolt action, cal. .22 long rifle, Model 1919 
$18.50. 5- shot magazine, 25-in. barrel, weight 7 Ibs. 


GALLERY RIFLE TARGETS GALLERY PRACTICE 


taal C2 PF or 9 
WTC) > 4 mens | 











| 50 FEET— TARGETS 
Per th . ae $5.00 : . 
ad — 130 (Single Bull’s-eye only) 
75 FEET— 50 Feet, per 1,000 $2.00 
Per thousand $5.00 50 Feet, per 500 « Sas 
Per 250 - 1.50 75 Feet, per 1,000 2.00 
Slow or Rapid Fire 75 Feet, per 500 Lz5 
| AND, a course, aun’ s ammunition, clean‘ng rods, br ushes, ik, . patie, etc. We have all of them. Wr rite = pal for prices. 


N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY, Inc., 168+" Building. 910 70h StN.W. 
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yy target shots, sportsmen or 
police officers gather—from Alaska to 
the Argentine, Egypt to Australia, the S. & 
W. Military & Police, better known as the 


“.38 Special” is the favorite revolver. 


Championship teams and individual stars of 
National and International fame have used 
this gun for over twenty years. 


It is the revolver used by the famous “long 
shooters” of Kentucky and by the greatest 
long range shot of all—Captain A. H. Hardy. 
With it he keeps his shots in the Army 
silhouette target at 300 yards! 


Invariably purchasers of this model write that 
“I can do better shooting with this revolver 
than any other I have owned.” It is easy to 
shoot well because of its correct balance, 
proper shaped grip, fine action, and remark- 
able accuracy. 


Fitted with heat-treated cylinder, grooved 
straps and trigger, “Call” Gold Bead Patridge 
Sight, and latest improved target action, it is 
offered to members of the N.R.A. for $35.17. 


Our Descriptive Booklet R will interest 
you—it will be sent free upon request. 


SMITH & WESSON, INC. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 







The*.38 Special’— 


Choice of Champions for 
resulation target shooting 

and by ““Lonz Shooters’’ 
for 300-yard matches: 
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How Western LUBALOY Cartridges 


Protect the Bore 
of your Rifle- 


g pomen is nothing about ordinary 
cartridges to protect the bore of 
your rifle against metal fouling. 


Through the development of a pat- 
ented jacket metal knownas Lubaloy, 
WesTERN’s experts have provided 
this important protection. It is a 
significant accomplishment wherein 
ammunition of acknowledged super- 
accuracy supplies accuracy-protec- 
tion for the bore of the rifle, longer 
rifle life and greater reliability. 


With ordinary bullets fragments of 
the bullet jacket are frequently torn 
off as the bullet travels at terrific 
speed through the bore. The frag- 
ments adhere to the lands, aly 
near the muzzle. This is known as 
metal fouling. It greatly reduces the 
accuracy of the rifle and removal of 
the deposits is an irksome task 
with the cleaning rod. 


Lubaloy (meaning lubricating alloy) 
is a copper alloy with the toughness 


Yoslown 


of steel without its disadvantages, 
and combines other qualities which 
make metal foulinga thing of the past. 


With Lubaloy cartridges you can take 
an expensive rifle into the field with- 
out any danger of having the barrel 
ruined by metal fouling or corrosion. 
Many important scientific and big- 
game expeditions select WEsTERN 
Lubaloy cartridges; the deadly West- 
ERN Lubaloy Open-point Expanding 
and Boat-tail bullets, two of the many 
exclusive WesTERN developments. 


All Western rifle and pistol car- 
tridges are now made with Lubaloy 
bullets. 


If you have any shooting problems 
you would like to refer to our tech- 
nical staff, please feel at liberty to 
do so. They are at your service 
without charge. Writefor complete , 
details of Western Lubaloy car- 4 
tridges—World’s Champion 


Ammunition. y 









Lwbpaloy 


(LUBRICATING 


ALLOY) 


Cartridges 


Branch Offices: 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 125 HUNTER AVENUE, EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS Hoboken, N. J., Sam Francisco. 
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The QUALITY MARK of a 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


HE fame of the Winchester throughout 

the world has been based foursquare on 
the bed rock of unswerving quality. It has 
been built upon the outstanding service and 
results that Winchesters have given millions 
of shooters through several generations. 


That service and those results are the best 
evidences of the supreme quality in mate- 
rials, design, scientific knowledge and work- 
manship that go into every Winchester made. 


That quality has been and is constantly 
guarded by the most exacting tests from the 
first, which allows only the perfect steels for 
each purpose to enter the Winchester plant, 
, to the final which tries to the utmost every 


bit of barrel and mechanism of the com- 
pleted gun. 


The Winchester proof mark is the symbol 
of that final, all-searching test. Before a 
Winchester can bear that stamp the com- 
pleted gun is tested by firing with a highly 
excessive overload charge—far beyond any- 
thing for which the gun is designed. It is 
then minutely examined and if it shows no 
sign of strain or flaw, then and then only 
does it get that mark of quality, the Win- 
chester proof mark. 


When you buy a rifle or shotgun, from 
the simplest model to the most costly, get 
that Winchester quality. Identify it by the 
WINCHESTER PROOF MARK. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, 


CONN., U. S. A. 


Always Use Winchester Ammunition in Winchester Guns 
They are Made for Each Other. 
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The President Speaks 


| oy HIS message to Congress at the beginning of 
the present session, President Coolidge made a 
statement of vital concern to the nation, which has 
been generally overlooked by editorial writers. 
“Peace and prosperity,” said the President, “are 
not finalities; they are only methods. It is too easy 
under their influence for a nation to become selfish 
and degenerate. This test has come to the United 
States.” 


There was a time when the citizens of Rome prided 
themselves on their athletic prowess and on their 
ability to use the arms of their period. So long as 
this pride persisted, Rome prospered, ’til, like the 
United States of today, it was the envy of the civi- 
lized world. Riding on the crest of their prosperity, 
the Romans lost interest in their own ability te 
bear arms and turned to hired athletes for their 
amusements and to hired mercenaries for their na- 
tional defense. The balance of the story needs no 
retelling. 


There was a time, and not so long ago, when any 
public official who had proposed legislation which 
had as its purpose the disarming of the honest 
American citizen would have been promptly laughed 
out of court and thrown out of office. That was the 
time when the American took pride in his ability to 
handle arms and to meet any physical competition 
of one kind or another with other men. Amateur 
baseball teams and sportsmen’s clubs flourished in 
America then, and college football was a colorful 
sport and not an organized big business proposition. 
Almost unnoticed, despite the rapidity with which 
the change has occurred, we now have a very differ- 
ent condition. Amateur baseball now has hard sled- 
ding, while professional baseball continues to ex- 
pand its seating capacity. So far as is known, no 
one has attempted to tabulate the income from col- 
lege football, but the Yale football team last season 
turned in gross receipts of over one million dollars, 
with a net profit of approximately five hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars. 


America has definitely turned toward the gladia- 
torial system of amusement. Now its public officials 
with honest intentions but misguided ideas are at- 
tempting to take the second step and to destroy 
what is left in this country of our knowledge of 
how to properly handle those weapons upon which 
the nation must rest its national defense. These 
men, elected by the people they would now emascu- 
late, are trying to do the thing which the “Red,” 
the crook and the coward have long wished for but 
have not had the optimism to openly attempt. 

The President of the United States has spoken. 
His words will bear careful weighing by every 
American. 


The Schuetzen Game 


WE LEARN from Mr. Westergaard’s entertaining 
article in this issue of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
that the Biennial Tournament of the Central Sharp- 


EDITORIAL 


shooters’ Union is to be held at Davenport, Iowa, 
a week prior to the opening of the National Matches 
at Camp Perry, Ohio. 


The Schuetzen game at one time occupied the 
center of the stage in shooting affairs in this coun- 
try. For one reason and another, which cannot be 
discussed here for lack of space, the Schuetzen type 
of competition gradually slipped into the background 
of the shooting picture of the United States. With 
the entry of the United States into the Interna- 
tional Free Rifle Matches, interest in the Schuetzen 
type of shooting began to increase. There is much 
in common between the International Free Rifle pro- 
gram and the typical Schuetzen program, although 
a very important basic difference is to be noted in 
the fact that the Schuetzen rules generally permit 
telescopic sights, while the International Free Rifle 
rules limit the competitors to iron sights. Even so, 
the man who would win his spurs on an International 
Team will find much of interest to him in the 
Schuetzen game, and where space does not permit 
of practice over the international 300-meter ranges, 
he can well adopt as a substitute the 200-yard range 
of the Schuetzen clan. 


If this Renaissance of the Schuetzen game indicates 
any one thing it is the need of a broad picture of 
the rifle-shooting game as a whole if the sport is 
to progress as we all think it should. As interest 
in Service rifle shooting began to spread over the 
country and as a wave of enthusiasm for the then 
new “small-bore game” began spreading over the 
country, many old shooters and many tyros were 
encouraged to find out just what this rifle-shooting 
business was anyhow. All of us who are familiar 
with the average civilian club range know the type 
of prospect who frequently appears and who is in- 
clined to scoff at the idea of u man having to lie 
down in order to shoot a rifle straight. In other 
words, there is a field for the offhand game, just 
the same as there is a field for the Service rifle and 
the small-bore games. Any small-bore club which 
can not see any sense in a man wanting to shoot 
offhand or any Service rifle club which can not see 
any sense in a man wanting to shoot a .22 is just 
as far wrong as the Schuetzen clan was in the old 
days when it could not see any sense in “belly shoot- 
ing.” That attitude of intolerence came closer to 
costing the Schuetzen game its place in the sun 
than anything else. The sport of rifle shooting today 
is bigger than the ideas of any one of its several 
branches. The rate of its progress in popular at- 
traction will be measured directly by the ability of 
all shooters, regardless of their personal likes or 
dislikes, to view with sympathy the particular likes 
and dislikes of the other fellow and to make room 
on its ranges for the Schuetzen man, the Service- 
rifle man and the small-bore man alike. 


We are glad to see the Schuetzen game promoting 
these ambitious biennial gatherings, and we recom- 
mend to all. shooters who have the time and finances 
that they drop in on the meeting at Davenport, 
either as participants or to broaden their horizon 
in shooting matters. 
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Defining the Schuetzen Style of Rifle-Shooting 


By C. T. WEsTERGAARD 


HILE attending the National Matches at Camp Perry in 1927, 

and after having shot through a four-days’ tournament of the 
Central Sharpshooters’ Union at Davenport, Iowa, I met a number 
of shooters at Camp Perry who desired some information as to the 
so-called Schuetzen style of shooting. As I arrived at Camp Perry 
when the shooting was about half over, I was too busy to explain 
in detail to the many crack military shooters how the Schuetzen 
shooting differs from the military style. The Schuetzen is simply the 
old American free-rifle style of shooting. It was brought to this 
country about 50 or 60 years ago from Europe, but it has been 
Americanized, so that it is simply an American sport now, and 
nothing else. 

The telescope sight, which is used almost exclusively, was never 
used in Europe; our rifles are all American-made rifles; our targets 
were all designed in this country and not used by foreigners. It is 
true the 25-ring target is called the “German ring,” but as far as I 
have learned it was designed in this country, and was never used 
anywhere in Europe. The “German ring” was given this name be- 
cause it was the target used principally by the German-American 
Schuetzen clubs. 

A good many articles in reference to the Schuetzen shooting have 
from time to time appeared in our riflemen’s papers, and a most 
singular thing about many of these stories is that they were written 
by persons who never went near a Schuetzen tournament. Some 
have described the sport as too foreign; others have said it was 
too ancient, and still others claim this sport is on the decline because 
the “beer steins” have vanished. Some time ago I read a story 
written for THE AMERICAN RILEMAN by our old friend, Chas. Askins. 
Yes; he pronounced the sport as dead and gone. Although I have 
never met Mr. Askins or heard of him as a Schuetzen shooter, it 
seems, according to his story, that he frequented Schuetzen ‘ranges 
some 25 or 30 years ago. His story, however, was very good and 
practically true in every way; but it was peculiar that it should 
appear just at a time when preparations for the largest National 
Schuetzen tournament for nearly a score of years were uffder way 
at Davenport, Iowa. 

The Schuetzen game is nothing more than a pure free-rifle sport. 
The so-called name “Schuetzen” was, I think, a nickname given it 
by the Americans themselves, because the devotees of this shooting 
in early days were members of the then existing German and Swiss 
“Schuetzen Vereins.” The principal outdoor range is 200 yards. The 
sights are free; anything, including telescopes, are permitted. So 
far only one position is allowed in tournaments—the one in which 
you stand up and shoot like a man. The Schuetzen is in many ways 
similar to the International Free Rifle, all firing being from under 
cover. Any rifle up to .40 caliber is allowed, but high-velocity car- 
tridges are sometimes barred in tournaments. The main reason for 
this is that most of the Schuetzen ranges are close to towns, where 
it would be quite dangerous to shoot high-powered ammunition. 

It has often been claimed that the Schuetzen style has no value 
from a military viewpoint. Being a follower of both styles I will 
admit one style is very different from the other; but the principle 
to be mastered in both is the holding ability. The person who is an 


expert with the free rifle can be taught in a very short time to be- 
come expert with the military arm, and vice versa. 

It is true the Schuetzen sport is very old. Yes, it is so old that 
our great-grandfathers who were followers of this fine sport were 
the organizers of the first rifle clubs in this country. As far as I 
have learned the first union of riflemen was organized at a “Schuetzen 
Fest” in Highland, IIll., some time during the Civil War. 

In former years there was a good deal of agitation by the military 
riflemen against the Schuetzen men, the former claiming, from their 
standpoint, that the equipment, such as heavy rifles, vernier or scope 
sights, set triggers, palm rests, etc., were too impractical. Today 
the situation seems reversed, because each year one sees more free 
rifles, equipped with scope, set triggers, etc., at Camp Perry, used 
in the National Matches, than ever before. Many Army shooters 
are shooting the free rifle, and with much more enthusiasm than 
they do the service arm. The free rifle has always been the arm of 
the Schuetzen men, each shooter having his own rifle, many of them 
specially made according to the individual’s ideas as regards hang 
and fit. 

Our ancestors who indulged in this fine sport were mostly of Ger- 
man and Swiss origin. The shooting tournaments, or “Schuetzen 
Fests,” as they called them, were muchly “foreign fashioned” affairs. 
Their by-laws and programs were printed in German; their conven- 
tions were conducted also in German. In fact, the number of genu- 
ine American rifle clubs in existence in the United States before the 
year 1910 was just a mere handful. 

As T have indulged in Schuetzen shooting for 23 years, with prob- 
ably as much enthusiasm as anyone else, it may be interesting to my 
readers if I relate some of my experiences. At the age of 16 I 
entered, for the first time, the annual small-bore tournament of the 
Indoor Rifle League of Chicago, in 1906. This was about the time 
when Bill Tewes, team captain of the 1928 Dewar Team, then of 
New York, made his famous 100-shot indoor world’s record at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. His score was 2,481 out of a possible 2,500 on the 
14-inch ring target. This score was beaten several years later by 
Arthur Hubalek, who made 2,484 in Zettler’s Gallery, New York, 
which still stands as the 75-foot offhand world’s record in 100 shots. 
Prone shooting was not practiced at all in those days, only offhand 
free rifles with telescopes, set triggers, etc., being used. 

While I shot indoors with great enthusiasm for years it was not 
until 1910 that I began shooting the Schuetzen rifle at 200 yards. It 
was at that time that I happened to hear of a Schuetzen Fest which 
the Chicago Rifle Club was arranging to hold on their 200-yard 
range at Palos Park, Ill. I had been hearing about these shoots, but 
did not know just exactly what transpired at these affairs except 
that they were a sort of prize shooting match. I determined to go 
out and shoot with these men. As I was not familiar with the 
kind of equipment used I mounted a telescope on a hunting rifle, 
bought some soft-nosed smokeless cartridges, and off I went, loaded 
for bear. Arriving at the shooting park I was much surprised to see 
a beautiful rifle range. In fact it was the finest and best equipped 
200-yard range I have ever seen, although I have shot over a good 
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many rifle ranges throughout the United 
States. The club and shooting house 
alone cost over $40,000 to build. Ev- 
erything was thought of for the ac- 
commodation of the shooter. For each 
target there was a special booth, so 
shooters could not disturb each other 
while aiming. In the rear of these fir- 
ing booths there were long loading ta- 
bles for reloading purposes. Even 
steam-heating pipes were run from one 
end of the hall to the other, so that 
shooting could be enjoyed all the year 
round. 

Yes; I remember we shot out there 
one day in a fierce snowstorm with the 
temperature around 20 degrees below 
zero, and we never had a beetter time. 

As this was my first appearance on 
a Schuetzen range I decided first to 
observe the shooting for a while. I 
noticed nearly everybody shooting black 
powder, and reloading the empty shell 
for each shot. Several visiting shooters 
were there from near-by States, and 
nearly everybody conversed in German. 
I remember while looking on that some- 
one shouted, “Fimf und Zwanzig, mit 
den Hut;” and on looking down at 
his target I noticed a flag waving, with 
a hat on top of it. This, I learned 
later, meant a 25, with the bullet hole 
exactly in the center of the bull, or 
what we now call a “pin-wheel” shot. 
After a while I decided to take a crack at 
it myself, and went to the ticket window 


to buy shooting cards. The secretary 
handed me a program, and in looking it 
over I noticed that there were several 


matches, such as “Koenig Scheibe,” ‘Ehren 
Scheibe,” etc. However, I did not know 
whether it meant beefsteak or hash; so to 
be sure I got what I wanted I ordered the 
whole “bill of fare.” I was permitted to 
take a few sighting shots, and of course they 
noticed at once that I was shooting high- 
velocity stuff, which they said was not al- 
lowed. But after some argument they con- 
cluded I would have no show anyhow; so 
decided to let me shoot. After sighting up 
I began to shoot in the matches. I did not 
know head or tail of the various matches, 
but was told to shoot 3 shots on the first 
target, 10 on the next one, etc. I had no 
idea what kind of scores I was making, but 
everything went along quietly until I finished 
a 10-shot string, when all of a sudden sev- 
ral of the shooters came a-roaring with the 
information that it would cost me several 
kegs of beer. 


I asked, “How be?” 






Schuetzen rifle belonging to Emil Berg. 
Pope, for .22 shorts only 


with 
Pont 


This is a Winchester- 





Score of 29 points out of 30, shot by C. T. Wester- 
gaard at Panama Pacific International Shooting Tour- 
nament, San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 12, 1915. Shoot- 
ing was offhand at 200 yards. 
Ballard; Stevens scope with crosshairs; shells loaded 
5 grains King’s Semi-smokeless and 15 grains du 
Cut 


No. 2% Peters 
act size 


Schuetzen. primers. 


Why, it was the King score I had just shot, 
and I had made such a high score that it 


was unlikely that anyone would beat it; 
and, of course, I would be crowned the 
“Schuetzen King!’ As I heard this my 


knees began to quiver, for I realized I did 
not have enough dough left to buy even a 
half keg of beer. However, a shoot is not 
over until the last shot is fired; and never, 
as long as I have been shooting, have I been 
so anxious to have someone beat me as at 
that time. All seemed very eager to win 
this coveted kingship, but everybody’s effort 
seemed in vain until almost closing time, 
when that well-known diamond jeweler of 
Davenport, Iowa, Mr. Chris. Jansen, came 
through with a whirlwind finish and tied my 
score; and by virtue of a 25 on his last 
shot outranked me, and Chris. was the King! 
After the shooting a big banquet took place 
in the large ballroom, at which several hun- 
dred were present. 

During the banquet the coronation of the 
King took place, and it was the main affair of 
the whole Schuetzen Fest. First the shooting 
master made the ceremonial speech. Next 


Rifle, .3240 Pope- 
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a lovely young lady, who I learned was 
the Queen, decorated King Jansen; first 
with a fine gold medal, and then with 
a wreath of roses upon his head and 
a garland of flowers around his neck, 
and thereafter the King, with a large 
following, paraded around the hall sev- 
eral times. I imagine Chris. felt like 
Kaiser Bill. Anyhow, the steins were 
then handed around filled to the brim, 
and everybody shouted, “Prosit Koenig!” 
It was rumored later that diamonds went 
up considerably in Davenport on the 
following day; but this, however, I am 
not in position to confirm. 

In the following year, 
1911, I attended for the first time a 
Grand Biennial Tournament of the 
Central Sharpshooters’ Union. This 
was held under the auspices of the 
Swiss Rifle Club of Monroe, Wis. The 
town was situated in the very heart of 
the Swiss - cheese - making district, and 
the population seemed to be about 99 
per cent Swiss descent. On this oc- 
casion practically every house, includ- 
ing the courthouse, was decorated with 
Swiss flags and signs marked “Welcome 
Scheutzen.” The tournament lasted five 
days, and over 100 riflemen from vari- 
ous parts of the country took part. 


which was 


ex- That the affair was not a pure Ger- 


man one was evident at this shoot, for 

at least 60 per cent of the attendants 
were Swiss, and the Swiss language was 
about as much of a nuisance as it was at 
the International shoot at Milan, Italy. 
That the Swiss are good sports as well 
as good shots was evident. The crowd 
as a whole was about the jolliest and the 
finest bunch of sports that I have ever met. 
The spirit all through the tournament was 
very high, and there was absolutely no dis- 
turbance of any kind by anyone. Whenever 
anyone made a high score he would be 
heartily cheered, even by his rivals. The 
tournament was concluded with a_ grand 
picnic, at which about 2,000 people from the 
surrounding country gathered. The principal 
act of the picnic program was the corona- 
tion of the King. This honor was conferred 
upon Mr. A. G. Bitterly, a young man from 
Denver, Colo. At the conclusion of the 
crowning ceremonies the King was carried 
around the park several times, until he was 
finally landed on top of the bar. 

The next tournament of the Central Sharp- 
shooters’ Union took place at St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1913. At this shoot I was rather fortu- 
nate, for I won both the 100-shot cham- 
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pionship and the 10-shot King match. I 
do not just recall everything that took 
place during the coronation ceremonies 
of the King. Anyhow, as is customary, 
they had selected a beautiful young 
lady as Queen to do the crowning. 
The unusual feature of it was that, 
although I had never met the young 
Queen before, I took her home as my 
bride; and she has been my home 
cook, my true and loving wife, and 
the mother of my promising son, since 
then. 

These grand biennial tournaments of 
the Central Sharpshooters’ Union have 
been held continuously every other 
year; even the World War could not 
halt them. About 20 or 30 years ago 
there was in existence a Schuetzen or- 
ganization called the National Schuet- 
zen Bund. Several fine tournaments 
were held by this association on both 
the East and West coasts, but the as- 
sociation has long since disbanded. 
The Central Sharpshooters’ Union is 
now the only national Schuetzen or- 
ganization we have today. Its head- 
quarters are at Davenport, Iowa, which 
is really the most logical place for such 
an organization, being centrally located 


in our country. Any interested rifle 
club should communicate with Mr. 
Emil Berg, 1801 Pershing Avenue, 


Davenport, Iowa, who is secretary of 
this Central Sharpshooters’ Union. I 
think the initiation fee is $5 for each 
club, and the annual dues are but 25 
cents per member. The funds of the 
Union are used to finance the  tourna- 
ments, and also for added prize moneys. 
The principal object of the Union is to 
hold annual national tournaments at some 
designated place. Where there is no club 
in a community a shooter may become a 
full-fledged “individual member” upon pay- 
ment of $5 dues per year. Most of the 
matches at these tournaments consist of 3 
shots each. 

The main event is on the Honor target, 
where each shooter has but 3 shots and no 
repeat, and is only for the members. All 
who enter on this target get a cash prize, 
no matter how low the score. At the last 
tournament at Davenport the prizes exceeded 
$3,500 in cash. Three-shot re-entry matches 
are also big favorites for the contestants. A 
good many riflemen who are not familiar 
with the 25-ring target would perhaps be- 
lieve a ‘“3-shot possible’ would be easy to 
make. Not so easy. Although the 25-ring 
target has been in use for perhaps 50 years 
I have never heard of more than two per- 
fect scores of 3 shots ever being made. It 





Another of Mr. Berg’s Schuetzen rifles. 





World’s record, 10 shots offhand at 200 yards; score 


241x250, made by Frank Dulleck, of Chicago. 


exact size 


usually takes a 73 or 74 to win first prize in 
a re-entry match. As the first prize in 
most matches is $100, these 3 shots cause a 
lot of excitement, especially when somebody 
has been so fortunate as to make a couple 
of 25’s on the initial shots, a thrill that 
happens occasionally. The crowd will always 
be anxious to see what the third shot will 
be, which in many cases results in a flyer, 
perhaps out of the black. This very thing 
happened to the writer himself at the big 
national tournament in San Francisco in 
1915. We witnessed a worse disappointment 
than this at the last tournament in Daven- 
port to a crack shot from a far Western 
State. Early in the match he scored two 
darling 25’s on the People’s target in his first 
two shots, and for a few moments every- 
thing looked like easy money for him in 
the Mississippi Valley. However, going into 
the stand for the third shot he must have 
lost control of his feet, as his shot never 
even touched the target frame. Another fa- 
vorite re-entry target is the Man target. 


This target represents the upper body of a 


This one is a .38-50 Ballard and has 
a most beautiful stock of bird’s-eye maple 


man, with %%4-inch lines running verti- 
cally from top to bottom, the center 
line counting 20. 

During my nearly 20 years of rifle- 
shooting I have never missed one of 
these tournaments of the Central 
Sharpshooters’ Union. In fact a good 
many of the old-timers never miss any. 
You will repeatedly meet the same 
faces year after year, and it seems 
they simply would not miss any event 
on a bet. Among the regulars of 
both the new and the old timers I 
think one of the most well known in 
the shooting arena is the famous so- 
called “Diamond Jew,” Chris. Jansen, 
of Davenport. Chris. was the chief 
range officer at the last Davenport 
tournament, and in this capacity he 
is absolutely unexcelled. Everything 
went along just like clockwork during 
the whole tournament, with no con- 
fusion and no challenging of shots by 
anyone. I doubt if Chris. Jansen has 
missed any of the big matches for the 
last 30 years. In fact I believe a 
shoot without him would be next to 
a failure. Chris. always puts “pep” 
into the game when things get too 
quiet around the firing booths. 

Chris.’s favorite shooting is the Man 
target, and he hardly ever gives up 
until he has a 60 score. I remember 
one occasion when everybody had the 
laugh on Chris. He had made two 
20’s, and of course, as usual, he went 
from one end of the shooting house 
to the other to spread the news; and 
at last, when he was mighty sure that every- 
body knew of the incident, he stepped in for 
the final shot. At the moment he pulled 
trigger he shouted, “I’ve got it!” The 
score-keeper pushed the target signal; the 
target went down for inspection, and then 
after considerable time a miss was signaled. 
Chris. almost jumped out of the window. 
The target he was shooting on was No. 11. 
Down on No. 4 target they had another 
Man target, and nobody had shot on it. 
But while a miss was signaled on target 11, 
on target 4 the marker was signaling a per- 
fect shot with the American flag. Chris. in 
his excitement had shot from stand 11 to 
target 4, and his perfect score was ruined. 
He therefore was compelled to buy some 
more Man tickets. 

As to calibers of rifles, anything from .22 
long rifle up to .38-55 may be found on 
the Schuetzen ranges. The .32-40, however, 
is the favorite. Not only has each shooter 
his own special rifle, but he also has his 
own hand load. The Schuetzen smokeless 
was the most desirable powder for years; 
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but as this powder is not made any more 
it is a question what powder to use in its 
place. As for myself, I have for a good 
many years used Schuetzen, with a small 
charge of FFG black powder for priming. 
Prior to the Davenport shoot last summer I 
had just two cans of Schuetzen powder left, 
which I wished to save for the tournament. 
I went out to practice one afternoon, using 
du Pont shotgun powder in place of Schuet- 
zen, as my shooting was more for practice 
than for experimenting, and was-all done 
from the usual offhand position. The result 
was very satisfactory, as I could repeatedly 
call my shots within a ring on the 34-inch 
target. The load seemed to be just a little 
stronger than Schuetzen, which was about 
the only difference I could notice. I have 
never tried duPont No. 80, but know of 
several who have used it with good results. 
However, many claim it will ruin a soit- 
steel barrel in a short time. In fact I 
know of several shooters around here who 
have had brand-new barrels ruined in a 
year’s time with this No. 80 powder. 

I noticed several “heavy-barrel” Spring- 
field rifles at Davenport last time; and upon 
enquiring about the loads used in them I was 
informed that these consisted of the Pope- 
Squibb bullet and 15 grains of du Pont No. 
80 powder. The loading was done in the 
regular Schuetzen style, simply the empty 


shell being reloaded for every shot. The 
idea of reloading for every shot you fire 
would seem ridiculous to many who have 


never tried it. For me it is part of the 
pleasure of the sport to reload my shell 
every timg I shot. As a rule you have 
to alternate with two or three other shooters 
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Mr. Berg’s 
his shooting. 


32-40 Pope-Ballard with which he does most of 
Mr. Berg states that after some 15,000 shots 
this rifle still shoots where you hold it 


on the .same target, so there is plenty of 
time to reload, which takes but a few sec- 
onds. And, furthermore, you do not have 
to sit up until midnight to reload empty 
cartridges for use the next day. All you 
have to do at home is to mould your bullets. 
For this job I usually pick a rainy day 
when I can not do anything else; and then 
I make enough to last for a whole season. 
As to my own personal pet rifle, I have a 
Ballard action with a .32-40 Pope barrel. 
For the same Ballard I have an intérchange- 
able Pope .22 short barrel and a Peterson 
.22 long rifle barrel. The .32-40 barrel, 
which I have used in all the Schuetzen 
matches for 14 years, including winning the 
100-shot Championship matches several times, 
is still in excellent condition and I would not 
take any barrel I have yet seen in trade for 


it. The barrel is a muzzle-loader, for old 
Harry told me when I had him make it 
that this was the only kind to get. I used 


it as a muzzle-loader for several years with 
fine results; but the breech enlarged so much 
in time that the bullets would drop out at 
the breech after being pushed down; so I 
discontinued loading from the muzzle and 
now I just drop the bullet into the chamber. 

The muzzle-loading system has to a great 


extent been abandoned, and I do not think 
there were more than two or three who 
loaded from the muzzle at the last tourna- 


ment. 

Regarding hand loads, I never did much 
experimenting. Once having found a good 
load my motto has been to stick to it. I 
know of a good many who are always experi- 
menting, but they never seem to get any- 
where. 


As to bulk powder loads, I have 






Shooting house of Chicago Sharpshooters’ Association 


had best results in using a combination of 
black and smokeless powder. During my 
early experience I used both black powder 
and semismokeless for the main load, and a 
small charge of smokeless for priming, using 
enough of both to just fill a .32-40 shell. 
With these loads I had just as good results 
as with the newer Schuetzen powder. For 
a powder measure, loading two kinds of 
powder at one time, I recommend the Ideal 
measure No. 6, made by the Lyman Gun 
Sight Corporation. As to bullets, I think 
it a matter of taste as to which are the 
best. The Pope shape seems to be the 
favorite, although many use the Hudson 
design. For myself I have used the Pope 
bullet exclusively in the Pope barrel. How- 
ever, at one time I shot a .38-55 Schoyen 
barrel and Hudson bullets, and with this com- 
bination I scored 2,280 in a 100-shot match 
in Chicago. This averaged nearly 23 points 
a shot, a record I have never yet equaled 
with the Pope. 

In some of the articles published in THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN considerable comment 
nas been made on offhand records. Ever 
since I began rifle-shooting I have kept a 
close record, in a special scorebook, of all 
high scores that I could pick up; and to in- 
terest my readers I will give some of them. 
In late years there have appeared many un- 
usually high scores made in the home range 
or postal matches; but the fairness of many 


of these scores has in many cases been 
doubted as to adherence to the prescribed 
conditions. The scores I regard as records 


are those made in open matches, and as far 
as I know the following scores are authentic: 
The 100-shot record at 200 yards on the 
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German ring target with the 34-inch rings 
is 2,301, made by Dr. W. G. Hudson in the 
Eastern Championship in 1903. The equip- 
ment Dr. Hudson used was a Pope .32-40 
muzzle-loader and globe and peep sights. I 
doubt whether he could have equaled it with 
telescope sights. The world’s record of 10 
shots is 241, which was made by Frank Dul- 
leck, of Chicago, in 1914 in a regular match 
of the Chicago Sharpshooters’ Association. 
A photograph of this target is reproduced 
herewith. I heard that Dr. Hudson once 
made 241, but whether this was made in a 
match or only in practice I can not say. Mr. 
Dulleck’s record was made with a_ .32-40 
Schoyen barrel and Winchester 5A telescope, 
Schuetzen powder and Hudson bullet. 


The Standard American target has also 
been used a good deal in some localities by 
the offhand shooting clans. The 100-shot 
record on this target, I think, is usually cred- 
ited also to Dr. Hudson, on 922 points out 
of a posssible 1,000, at 200 yards offhand, in 
the American record match of 1911. How- 
ever, less than two years ago I had a letter 
from Mr. Arthur Hubalek informing me 
that he had boosted the record to 928. 
Whether or not this was made in a regular 
match I can not say, but Paul Landrock 
shot with Mr. Hubalek and witnessed the 
shooting. Dr. Hudson made 99 in 10 shots, 
which I believe is the record on Standatd 
American. 


For a 50-shot record A. G. Bitterly made 
the magnificent score of 476 at 200 yards 
offhand, on the Standard American in the 
Annual Post Trophy Match of the Denver 
Rifle Club, on New Year’s Day in 1912. 
This score included one string of 98 and 
two of 97. I believe this is about the most 
sensational offhand shooting the world has 
ever known. I do not think Hudson, Huba- 
lek, Pope or any other of the great shots 
have ever come up to this record. Some 
time afterward I spoke to Edward Arps, of 
Ouray, Colo., who at that time was a well- 
known rifle-shot. He declared that he would 
testify on oath that he saw this shooting, as 
he was firing on the same set of targets, 
both men using .38-55 Hudson loads. 

A wonderful score was made by Arthur 
Hubalek in 50 shots on the 34-inch 25-ring 
target, which totaled 1,178; but as this was 
only a practice score it can not be counted 
as a record. 

There is another target which is used oc- 
casionally in matches by the Schuetzen, and 
that is the point target. This target con- 
sists of 3 counts in the 12-inch black. The 
regulation point target of the Central Sharp- 
shooters’ Union has a 4-inch center, the next 
ring measuring 8 inches, while the outside 
of the 12-inch black counts as a miss. The 
Standard point target of the old National 
Schuetzen Bund has a 3-inch center, count- 
ing 3; then a 6-inch ring, counting 2; and 
the lowest count inside of a 12-inch ring, 
which is 1, all in the black. As far as I 
know this target was always used for the 
100-shot King match in all National tourna- 
ments. The only time I shot on this target 
was at the World’s Fair tournament at San 
Francisco in 1915. In that tournament Wm. 
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F. Blasse, of the Golden Gate Club, came to 
the rescue of the Westerners in a hard-fought 
contest against the writer, by scoring a total 
of 223 points out of 300 in the 100-shot 
King match. This they claimed was 4 points 
better than the old record, which was 219, 
made by Hudson in 1904 at the National 
Shoot in New York. Mr. Blasse’s outfit con- 
sisted of a .32-40 Winchester-Pope muzzle- 
loader, 5A telescope and Schuetzen powder. 

I made a 10-shot score in a cup match in 
the same tournament, getting 29 out of the 
possible 30 points on the 3-inch center, 
counting 3, and the 6-inch, counting 2, mak- 
ing 9 out of 10 shots within the 3-inch disk 
and only one in the 6-inch ring. I still have 
my original score card, and a reproduction 
of the target, which latter is published here- 
with. Just whether this is a 10-shot record 
I do not know, but leave it to the readers 
for argument. 

As the Central Sharpshooters’ Union is the 





Chris. Jansen, of Davenport, Iowa, in 
Schuetzen uniform 


il 


only National Schuetzen organization now 
in existence it may be interesting to a good 
many readers to know about some of the 
winning scores of late years. Many of these 
scores were never published excepting in local 
newspapers, but I have kept a record of 
them ever since I joined the gang in 1910. 
I herewith submit a list of the Kings since 
1907, and their scores, as well as the 100- 
shot championship winners and runners-up. 

All this shooting was done at 200 yards 
offhand, and on the 34-inch 25-ring targets. 

In 1920 and 1922 the championship match 
was held at Wheatland, Iowa, this range be- 
ing only 170 yards in length. 


WINNERS OF THE 10-SHOT KING MATCH 


1907 E. D. Eckstedt, of St. Louis ........... 214 
1909 Emil Berg, of Davenport .............. 226 
BOLR A. G. Deedee Cl DP inc cabs) - opeias 240 
1913 C. T. Westergaurd, of Chicage ......... 226 
1915 5S. A. Schindler, of New Glarus ....... 224 
1917 Wm. Muhl, of Wheatland ......... o>. 225 
1919 C. T. Westergaard, of Charles City ..... 226 
1921 Albert Schlatter, of New Glarus ....... 227 
1923 Fred Senn, of St. Louis ............. 228 
1925 Arthur Hubalek, of Brooklyn ......... 231 
1927 C. T. Westergaard, of Whiting ........ 222 


The 100-shot championship scores were as 
follows: 
1910, at New Glarus, Wis.: 


Bs Ge Ti BE oss 00100 s.0 0s eccaeceee, Me 

ee rere ee 2,170 

B.Sc Be NEE baNereccseescemes 2,147 
1911, at Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Bs Sy See NEED a'0-8.0'6 Sie bse 60s te 2,124 

Se Si EE: ine cn beeeewonsies denen 2,088 

Dp See EE 6 0.0:0.000.400 66003040045" 2,077 
1912, at Chicago: 

De ie ee OL, cg Aa cundaand bean w ak’ 2,155 

hh. 2. eR arrsee e: 2,148 

D. CD BE vv ccercocsticcsetsss. ae 
1913, at Wausau, Wis.: 

Bike aed SOON w.0.0.0.6:-00a00 wee be wbcg ee 

ee Ff Orr 

Rk PD eee eetaséces 0 dsoceeds 2,161 
1914, at New Glarus, Wis.: 

S&S aera er 2,191 

ee ee Rae eee 

ar ee ee 2,179 
1915, at Davenport, Iowa: 

Ri, ER, I tc: kha 4650, belb eae Sere batre 2,219 

2. C. T. Westergaard ........ 2,212 

i a We EE (Ss bts edeubaccedescs 2,172 
1916, at Monroe, Wis.: 

Re PE WEED bc sccesccies ere eS 

BD: GL Se, 4c oniedt ve wadawess 2,148 

Di DO ED 6h nd 6b oes stee nud eees 2,133 
1917, at New Glarus, Wis.: 

RB Gh Hy WD bik odo diaiseon vs 2,209 

2. Frank Dulleck ...... 2,199 

Bi SE ES S606 bee cb cdcev ce eees bs ee 
1918, at Davenport: 

D, PE techie vs ted ns ee senagnae 2,253 

2. C. T. Westergaard ..... 2,235 

SM eer rr fee 


1919, at Highland, IIl.: 


SS 6 QO Serer re ee 2,211 

3. ©. FT. Westergnard ....ccccecss cose See 

SF RE ere re eee 2,187 
1920, at Wheatland, Iowa: 

Rc  lelach bb's de woh os od oe peas 2.283 

2. C. T. Westergaard ......... 2.275 

. = Bernese 2,244 
1921, at Davenport: 

Ry OO eee 2,174 

2. Fd. Kundert 2,151 

> 2  — aaPerrerr rer 2,146 
1922, at Wheatland, Iowa: 

1. C. T. Westergaard ...... 2.253 

er Se Sa 2 243 

B. We NN ones 664000 2,239 
1923, at New Glarus: 

1. C. T. Westergaard ...... 2.192 

ae Be ET os 6.005 8 Sm @ 2.161 

Fe 2,160 
1925, at St. Louis: 

1. Paul Landrock ........ 2194 

2. C. T. Westergaard .. inte 

3. Arthur Hubalek ........ 2.177 


1926, at West Bend, Iowa: 

C. T. Westergaard ... 2 
Anton Altman ......... ee 
es EE 48 sawks ee eesrtsecces Ge 
1927, at Davenport: 


wore 


1. ©. TH. Woenterpnerd .... ccccece 2,178 
SB. Byte TRWRME 2 ccc ccsces toss CE 
Oy See GG o-0 6 bee 4:0bs0eseesneu0 2,160 


The next Grand Biennial Tournament will 
be held this year, and again at Davenport, 
Towa; and according to information from 
headquarters preparations are being made 

(Continued on page 27) 





Rifle and Pistol Sights 


By Asuvey A. Haines 


HE perfect rifle, revolver and pistol 

sights, as I see them, may be briefly 
described as follows: The tip of the front 
sight should be so shaped as to show as 
plainly as possible in all lights, while the 
rear sight (I am considering open sights 
now) should be so shaped and finished as 
not to glitter in any light. Let us dispose 
of the front sights first. 

The tips of many front sights too often 
show but dimly, and in some lights not at 
all; and at best are far from perfect. The 
material from which they may be made 


Fig. 1 


often plays an important part, but frequently 
the shape of the sight is responsible for the 
tip showing imperfectly. When made of 
suitable metal and properly shaped and fin- 
ished, then and then only do we have a 
perfect front sight. Cuts Nos. 1 and 2 show 
sights often found on rifled arms, No. 1 ap- 
pearing on many revolvers and the No. 2 on 
some rifles. Both have but one really good 
point: they will not catch in a scabbard when 
being drawn from same; and, in the case of 
the revolver, such a front sight will be less 
apt to catch in the pocket. But neither of 
these advantages weigh very heavily in their 
favor with me, as I wish a front sight with 
a tip which can be seen, and seen distinctly, 
regardless of any slight disadvantage it may 
have in other respects. Take sights Nos. 1 
and 2: There will of course be times when 
one can see the tips of these sights perfectly; 
but about as often the tips will be invisible 
in many lights, even though the source of 
light may be somewhere below the tip. The 
shooter then aims and shoots high. The 
tip he thought he had seen was anywhere 
from an eighth of an inch to, possibly, one- 
fourth inch lower than he had supposed; 
and as a consequence he overshot the mark. 
But there are times, as I happen to know 
from considerable experience, when front 
sights shaped as Nos. 1 and 2 are, regard- 
less of the material from which they may 
be made, practically invisble. They simply 
can not be seen. However, and here is the 
good part about it all, by properly altering 


Fig. 2 


Fig. 3 


its shape the tip of nearly any front sight 
like either of the two under consideration 
may be made to show quite plainly in nearly 
any light. 

Cut No. 3 shows No. 1 altered to bring 
light to the tip of sight—the only part we 
care to see when aiming. The dotted lines 
in cut No. 4 show how much metal to re- 
move from the tip of the plumb-cut targei 
revolver sights to cause light to center on 
the tip of any of them. But in altering or 
making sights with tips as described, care 
should be taken to leave corners sharp. In 
aiming, the tops of such sights appear flat, 
not round; but as viewed from the side the 
tip rounds to the front as shown. For this, 
and other work to be mentioned, one will 
need the very fine-cut jewelers’ files of vari- 
ous shapes—round, half-round, three-cornered, 
square, flat and wedge-shaped. Fine emery 
cloth will usually remove any slight file 
marks; and a final finish may be given to 
some of the work by rubbing the metal 
briskly back and forth across a soft pine 
board or piece of leather or canvas spread 
on the table. If your front sight is a re- 
movable blade sight, it, like the rear sight 
slide in the rifle sights to be mentioned later, 
may be blued by placing upon a red-hot iron 
and, when the right shade of blue appears, 
dropping into water or oil. But my efforts at 
bluing have not always been satisfactory; I 
have good luck with some jobs, while with 
others I sometimes do not. But before I 
am finished with a sight I usually am lucky, 
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Fig. 4 


so that the sight is finally blued quite satis- 
factorily. 

For the front sights of revlovers plain 
steel, when shaped as has been mentioned, 
suits me pretty well, though silver, copper, 
brass, etc., when properly shaped are also 
good. I never have done as good shooting 
with a bead sight on one-hand arms as with 
the blade sights, though for rifles I very 
much prefer the bead sight. And that re- 


minds me: I know I may start a riot now, 
but I do not like an ivory front sight on any 
kind of a firearm for any purpose. It seems 
to be but a matter of time before oil gets 
on the ivory, after which it is about as 
plainly seen as green bone. But at its best 
the ivory sight for me is not at all satis- 
factory for winter work where everything is 
covered with snow. Snow, sights and target 
all blend together too much; and it is then 
that a metal front sight of some kind suits 
me much better. But let me say that if a 
peepsight is used in connection with the 


Fig. 5 


ivory front sight the latter is seen much bet- 
ter than when used with an open sight. 
However, when using a peep I should even 
then prefer the metal front sight to any 
front sight showing white, regardless of what 
material the latter might be made of. The 
bead sights to avoid are those rounded on 
the rear face like a ball. With a sight so 
shaped the light will strike more on one side 
than on the other, causing the sight to shoot 
away from the light. If the tip is shaped 
as I have tried to make plain, the light will 
be evenly distributed across its face as it 
should be and there will be no tendency for 
it to shoot away from the light. 

Cut No. 5 shows what I consider a beauti- 
fully shaped front blade sight for a rifle. 
Such a sight made of silver, brass, copper or 
bronze usually shows well, my _ preference 
being for silver. A bead sight altered to ap- 
pear as in cut No. 6, and of any metal, 
shows up plainly. But one minute is re- 
quired to alter one of the gold bead sights 
as regularly fitted on Winchester rifles Nos. 
53, 54 and 55, so that the beads may be 
clearly seen under the great inajority of con- 
ditions likely to face a shooter. When thus 
reshaped I would almost as soon have those 
Lyman gold beads as the silver ones; but 
I have used the latter so long that it is 
difficult for me to find anything better in 
the gold beads. 

Revolver front sights I sincerely believe 
should all be attached to the bases by pins, 
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I also believe all revolvers (and this would 
include the pocket revolvers) should have a 
rear sight dovetailed into the frame as shown 
in cut No. 7; and I believe, further, that 
such a sight as there shown is not only 
properly shaped to prevent glittering in 
bright lights, but is also located at the right 
place to produce very nearly as low sights 
as when the rear sighting notch is cut in the 
top of the frame, as is the case in all except 
target models. And that suggests a few 
remarks concerning sights on target re- 
volvers: It has always seemed to me that 
such revolvers had unnecessarily high sights. 
And why? Simply because the rear sights 
are placed on top of the frame instead of 
farther back as shown by cut No. 7. I am 
writing from actual experience, remember, 
and feel pretty sure of my ground. In the 


Colt target revolvers adjustment for eleva- 
Dovetail 


tion is found in the front sight. 






the rear sight, as shown in 
cut 7, cut a wide groove full 
length in the top of the 
frame; have the rear sight 
just high enough to hide the top of the 
frame when aiming, and you have a lower 
set of sights, and sights fully as plainly 
seen as any regardless of how high any 
of them may be. In the Smith & Wesson 
target revolvers elevation is provided in 
the rear sight, which, as constructed, is 
higher than I believe to be necessary or de- 
sirable. It seems to me that the spring to 
which the rear sight is attached could be 
made wider, a groove cut its entire length, 
and the rear sight made low enough to just 
hide the frame when aiming. We would 
then have a lower set of adjustable sights 
for our target Smith & Wesson arms. I 
know that a low set of sights can be made 
for and used on the regular Smith & Wesson 
revolvers, as I have had quite a number of 
these arms made to order with such sights, 
as well.as having myself made and _ fitted 
similar sights to other revolvers of this make. 
These were the regular side-swing Smith & 
Wessons, but with a wide groove cut the 
entire length of the frame, the rear sight 
being dovetailed low into the frame, as 
shown in cut 7. This, with the long, beau- 
tifully shaped blade front sights, made the 
most satisfactory combination I have ever 
used unless I include, as I shall, several 








sets of sights nearly 
like these which I have 
made for a good many 
of the jointed - model 
Smith & Wesson arms 
I have had. These 
sights are shown quite clearly in cut No. 8; 
and while the same kind of sights are on the 


Fig. 10 
Model 1891 Smith & 
Wesson (see cut 9), 


the photo is too small 


Ri] 


to show them as 
plainly. The rear 
sights for these 
and a number of 
other similar arms 
were dovetailed in- 
to the latches; the old sighting U was wid- 
ened; a long, thin blade front sight was 
substituted for the crescent one, and much 
better showing sights were the result. 

In shaping the top of a rear sight or cut- 
ting the sighting notch, whether this be 


Fig. 9 







Fig. 11 


of the U, V or Patridge type, and small, 
medium or large, the notch should be 
deeper and wider on the side of the sight 
away from the shooter's eye than on the 
near side. Also the top of the sight must 
slope down toward the muzzle of the gun, 
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and the face of the sight toward the shooter 
should be undercut. Fig. 11 shows the un- 
dercut and top slant perfectly, while the 
round needle file shows the angle to be em- 
ployed in cutting the notch in a flat-top 
rifle sight in order that the part of the 
notch next to the shooter’s eye will be 
narrower than would be the case if the 


Fig. 12 


file were reversed and the notch cut from 
the opposite side of the sight. It is 
practically impossible to cut a rear notch 
and have it of the glitter-proof shape when 
using the file in any other manner than that 
shown. As shown by the cut, the file passes 
up through the elevator slot in the sight 


Fig. 13 


spring. If the file did not taper it would not 
be so difficult; but keeping in mind at all 
times that the notch simply must be wider 
and deeper on the side opposite the eye than 
on the near side, and that the edges must 
be perfectly sharp and glass-smooth, that 
the top must slant as shown in cut 11, and 






Fig. 14 
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top edges also must be sharp and smooth, 
the sight being blued, and then cared for, 
one will understand just how to proceed to 
make a rear sight much better than so many 
which are either not properly shaped, or not 
properly finished, or both. See also the two 
cuts in No. 10, one an end and the other a 
side view. 


No. 12 shows a 
rounded top, plumb- 
cut rear rifle sight. 


This can be depended 


Fig. 15 


upon to. glitter on 

top in most lights; and in many lights the 
plumb face will reflect light and cause 
trouble. No. 13 shows the proper slant 


next the shooter's eye; but the flat top, as 
shaped, will glitter more or less in prac- 
tically all lights. Cut No. 11 shows the 
properly shaped rear sight. No. 14 shows 
a rear sight of the Express type. I have 
always considered that this type of sight, 
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especially with a bright silver line running 
vertically from the wide, shallow V notch 
down, is one of the most unsatisfactory 
sights ever placed upon a rifle. The wide V 
evidently was intended for quick aiming, and 
the bright vertical line to aid in bringing 
the tip of the front sight quickly into the 
bottom of the V. If a front sight of a 
color contrasting with the silver line were 
used, the sight would not be so bad; but 
with a front sight and silver line of the 
same color (and they usually were) one 
often was found guessing as to just how 
much of the front sight he was actually see- 
ing. And to make matters worse the for- 
ward slope reflected light like a new dish 
pan direct from the tin shop, especially 
after the face of the sight had become worn. 
But the caterpillar front sights used on 
many of the Express rifles were fine, al- 
though a different rear sight was needed to 
go with them from most of those used on 
Winchester and double Express rifles. A flat 
top sight like No. 11 would have been bet- 
ter, or if a bright guiding line were desirable, 
then a sight such as the one shown in cut 15 
would have been the answer, I believe. The 
wide V need not be so deep; but the narrow 
white lines meeting at bottom of V-notch, 
and showing distinctly due to the contrasting 
black face of the sight, would certainly be 
of at least some use; and the shooter would 
never be in doubt as to where his rear sight 
left off and the front sight began. 

I have experimented somewhat with sights 
similar to those shown in cuts 16 and 17. 
These were hooded rear sights, the shade 
being of very thin spring steel—so thin, in 
fact, as to be almost invisible when aiming. 
Some may jump at it that such a rear sight 
would not show up plainly because of the 
cover shutting out considerable light. Try 
one and see. If you can not dispose of the 
glitter nuisance in any other way you can 
by the use of the shaded rear sight. But I 
very much prefer a buckhorn rear sight 
shaped and finished to prevent glitter. The 
best I have found were of Winchester make, 
the ones (not now made, unfortunately) with 
the adjustable slides. These slides could be 
easily removed and altered to suit, or others 
made and fitted. But any of the sights I 
have tried to describe, no matter how per- 
fect when finished, require a certain amount 
of care or they soon become worn or dented 
at the sharp edges, when they are no better 
than at first, for, be it remembered, many 
seemingly unimportant things can make a 
rear sight glitter. Oil, dust, dents, edges 
slightly worn—all, and in many lights, will 
cause glitter. Cared for properly, a rear 
sight as described may be used a great many 
years and still be as perfect as at first. But 
one must keep fingers off the sharp edges; 
and if oil, dust, etc., needs removing from 
the sighting notch, use—well, do not take a 
three-cornered file or a pocketknife. 

It is absolutely impossible to make draw- 
ings and have them reproduced to show the 
lines as sharply as I could wish; but I be- 
lieve the readers will understand this and 
believe me when I say that it is much easier 
to make sights as described than to make 
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the drawings representing them as clearly as 
I would have them. And the same will apply 
to photographs. The two shown with this 
article can hardly be expected to be repro- 
duced as plainly as the photographs them- 
selves. Take No. 9 as an example. This 
photograph was once shown in a magazine 
article 20 years ago with the tip of the front 
sight appearing very sharp. The tip of the 
sight is not sharp, however, being slightly 
rounded as shown in several of the front- 
sight drawings. This photograph does not 
show the rear sight, which is dovetailed 
into the latch, at all plainly; but in draw- 
ings Nos. 7 and 8 such sights are shown 
better. Cut No. 9 shows one of the 1891 
Model Smith & Wesson revolvers which I 
used a great deal years ago. I altered the 
target grips as shown, and always liked them 
this way very much better than with the 
double hump. Cut No. 8 shows the rear 
sight as I have dovetailed these into jointed 
frame Smith & Wesson arms, while the 
front sight is a blade sight such as I have 





also made and used on them a great deal. 
To me these seem to be perfect sights. If 
this Smith & Wesson, which is the Russian 
model, were only made again, and with grip, 
hammer spur and sights as shown, it would 
be for me the last word in automatic ejecting 
Smith & Wesson revolvers. 


Be patient and I shall bring this to a 
close. If I could hunt again (and I hope 
that I may be able to, though this is uncer- 
tain) and should adopt a high-velocity, flat- 
trajectory rifle such as the .270 Winchester 
or one shooting the .30-06 Springfield car- 
tridge, I should almost certainly simplify my 
sight arrangements by using a Lyman silver 
bead front sight, slightly altered as in cut 
No. 6; and, if using a peep, employ one of 
the non-elevating type somewhat on the 
order of the one shown in cut 18, which 
illustrates a type of sight quite a number of 
which I have made for various Winchester 
rifles; or if an open sight were to be used 
it also would be non-elevating. In either 
case I should sight my rifle point blank for 
100 yards and feel that I had perfectly satis- 
factory sights for all kinds of big-game 
shooting at ranges at which I have shot it 
for the past 30 years or so. I am not con- 
sidering target rifles now, remember, but a 
rifle strictly for hunting, in which an elevat- 
ing sight is very, very seldom used by those 
who hunt where most of their game is shot 
well under 150 yards, and almost never 


- beyond 300. 


The 86 Model Winchester shown in cut 18 
is a disreputable-looking shooting iron, all 
right. Not mine, but one I fitted one of my 
peepsights to, as shown. The barrel is pitted 
badly, stock is split—say, Mister, but it 
had been treated rough! But did it shoot? 
(It was a .45-70.) With black powder, bar- 
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rel badly pitted as it was, ten shots might 
have landed on the proverbial barn door, 
had it been a large one, at, say, 50 yards. 
With Winchester smokeless, however, the 
bullets just tore one ragged hole in the 
paper; and most of them, as nearly as I 
could determine, would have hit a one-inch 
disk. And this is but a sample of the way 
many of the old-timers with pitted barrels 
will group with the best smokeless ammu- 
nition. Try ’em out and see. 


FIENDOIL 
By Cot. C. E. STODTER 


Tue cleaning of firearms is a subject of 
great interest to the shooting fraternity, 
and many preparations have been placed 
upon the market for this purpose. While I 
believe that we are all pretty well agreed 
that the use of water, preferably hot, is 
an effective means of removing the harmful 
primer residue, I have always disliked the 
water cleaning method because it leaves a 
sticky residue in the barrel which is diffi- 
cult to remove, and also because it is difficult 
to wipe the barrel dry, especially in the Canal 
Zone during the rainy season, as the patches 
are more or less damp and the air is well 
saturated with moisture. I believe that the 
water cleaning method has been as thoroughly 
and faithfully used in the Canal Zone as any 
place, and the results have not been entirely 
satisfactory. 

It was with the idea of producing some- 
thing easier to use, equally effective, and that 
would not in itself cause rust that Fiendoil 
was developed. I wish to say here that 
I have no financial interest in this oil and 
am in no way connected with its develop- 
ment; and, furthermore, that I was, at 
first, very skeptical in regard to the claims 
made for it. However, having seen some- 
thing of the results of its use and having 
talked with several officers who had used it, 
I decided to try it; and having a Krag 
carbine that I had bought from the Ordnance 
Department for the sum of $1.50, I decided 
to sacrifice it, if necessary, in experimenting 
with this oil. 

Having some gallery-practice primers of 
the vintage of 1920, I proceeded to insert 
them into some empty Krag cartridge cases, 
using no powder, as it is conceded that the 
primer residue is the cause of ull our trouble 
and I wanted it unadulterated. I began my 
experiments by cleaning the barrel thoroughly 
in order to start with proper conditions; and 
I also examined it carefully, so that I would 
be able to note any change in its condition 
after the experiments had been completed. 

I first fired twenty primers through the 
barrel. About half of these were fired with 
the muzzle of the carbine held close to a 
saw blade that I had cleaned and polished. 
This firing was done in my garage, and as 
the building leaked in about thirty places it 
was almost as wet inside as outside. I 
poured some Fiendoil over the primer de- 
posits on the saw blade and took the carbine 
to my house, where I used Fiendoil as di- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Improving Your “Issue” Ammunition 


OST of the ammunition that we shoot- 
ers get for nothing, and which is off- 
cially known as the “Ball Cartridge, Caliber 
.30, Model 1906,” can be materially improved 
by breaking it down and reassembling it. 
This is but a reiteration of a statement often 
made by those better qualified to speak than 
the writer. In dwelling at some length on 
the subject it is perhaps permissible to look 
back a little and see just where this ammu- 
nition, of war-time vintage, will bear im- 
provement. 

At the time we mixed into the little skir- 
mish with the Hohenzollern outfit our small- 
arms ammunition manufacturers had already 
been in full production on Allied contracts for 
nearly three years. Whether one is making 
angel cake or ammunition the process can be 
speeded up only to a limited extent without 
some detriment to the product. It is there- 
fore natural that the ammunition being pro- 
duced in 1917 was inferior in quality to that 
made in time of peace. It was, neverthe- 
less, entirely satisfactory from a military 
point of view. We shooters who tear our- 
selves away from our families to roast on a 
sun-baked range, in a padded coat and a 
tight sling, wish the last fraction of an inch 
out of our ammunition. Extreme target ac- 
curacy is not a necessity in military ammu- 
nition, and in general it can be said that the 
ammunition made during the war period was 
not of target accuracy, although some lots 
were very good. War-time cartridge cases 
are less desirable, from the rifleman’s stand- 
point, than those of current manufacture. 
Before the war, cases were given a hard 
anneal and were excellent for use in rifles. 
They were not so good for use in machine 
guns, owing to their tendency to separate 
in the chamber of the gun. Before the war 
this defect, if it can be called a defect, was 
not given much attention, as machine guns 
were considered special-purpose weapons and 
had a very limited use. The World War 
brought out the possibilities of the machine 
gun, which became a primary weapon in a 
very short time. This made it necessary to 
change the anneal of cartridge cases so they 
would function better in the automatic guns; 
sO cases were made softer. This permitted 
them to stretch when head space was in- 
creased through the constant pounding of 
automatic fire. Under the conditions ex- 
isting some lots of cases were annealed more 
than was necessary. These soft cases will 
stick in rifle chambers and make the bolt 
difficult to open. Overseas, it was common 
practice to pour oil on ammunition before 
issuing it, so as to make it easier to extract. 
Having cases stick in a rifle chamber is an- 
noying, but I am reliably informed that 
it is very embarrassing indeed to have a 
machine gun hang up with the head of a 
case in the mud and the body in the cham- 
ber, with a row of unfriendly bayonets a 
few yards in front. 


By E. NARAMORE 


The close of the war and the completion 
of contracts left a tremendous amount of am- 
munition in the hands of the Ordnance De- 
partment. The proper care and surveillance 
of this ammunition became an important 
problem. It was known that the life of 
any ammunition had a limit, and this war- 
time ammunition was made with the idea 
that it would be used within a comparatively 
short time. A series of tests were worked 
out whereby this ammunition could be 
checked up periodically so as to insure the 
retention of serviceable lots only. I might 
say here that a “lot” in many instances rep- 
resents one day’s output from one plant; 
so it will be seen that there were many lots 
to be watched. These “Surveillance Tests,” 
as they are officially known, are carried out 
at Frankford Arsenal. As far as possible, 
a box from each lot of ammunition is kept 
on hand for testing purposes, and every lot 
is tested once every year. If, upon visual 
examination, it is found that a considerable 
number of cartridge cases are split at the 
necks, or “season cracked,” or if they are 
very badly corroded, the entire lot affected 
is scrapped. A lot may mean a million 
rounds, more or less. If the ammunition 
appears to be in good condition it is tested 
for pressure and velocity. It is also given 
what is known as a “hangfire” test. This 
is done in a synchronized machine gun, but 
is more of a test for sluggish ignition than 
to detect hangfires such as the rifleman is 
familiar with. Ammunition that fails to 
pass this test may be thoroughly satisfactory 
for use in rifles for a long time to come, 
and the test is only intended to determine the 
suitability of the ammunition for use in air- 
craft machine guns. Cartridges are also 
given a test in which the number of pounds’ 
pull necessary to open the bolt of a rifle 
after firing are measured. The ammunition 
is graded according to the use it is best 
fitted for. 

It can be readily seen that no effort is 
spared to insure the issue of good, safe am- 
munition. It can also be seen that if this 
ammunition were not constantly undergoing 
a change it would not be necessary to go 
to the expense of testing it every year. If 
we shoot our current issue of ammunition 
within a reasonable length of time we can 
be sure that it will prove satisfactory in 
so far as safety and serviceability are con- 
cerned. It may or may not suit our ideas 
from the accuracy standpoint. When it 
comes to ammunition purchased other than 
from the Ordnance Department, or which we 
have had lying around for a couple of years 
or more, we can not be sure that this am- 
munition is still satisfactory. It will not 
have had the benefit of repeated surveillance 
tests. Powder charges are gradually de- 
teriorating, and the change in the powder is 
not uniform in every cartridge. This gives 
a fluctuation in pressure and velocity, and 


consequently a variation in the point of im- 
pact. It does not make the ammunition dan- 
gerous, as the pressures will decrease as the 
powder deteriorates. 

Excessive heat is very bad for powder; 
so if you have any ammunition stored where 
the temperature goes up over 90 degrees 
you had better move it if you expect to hit 
much with it. 

Split necks are not dangerous, but are un- 
satisfactory. However, it would be possible 
to eject a case with a split neck and leave the 
bullet in the barrel. If, then, another car- 
tridge were pushed into the chamber and the 
piece touched off there would be trouble. 
This might happen in rapid fire, but it is a 
possibility rather than a probability. Any- 
one shooting war-time ammunition rapid fire 
or any other way had best leave the bolt 
alone if he gets a misfire, for reasons that 
will be stated presently. Cases with split 
necks should be discarded. 

Poor primers have caused the condemning 
of many lots of ammunition, and if you get 
any hangfires or misfires you had better 
throw your ammunition into some deep water 
rather than take any chances shooting it. 
Several shooters have been badly injured as 
a result of hangfires. They have mistaken 
them for misfires and the cartridge has 
fired after they had turned the bolt handle 
up to extract it, driving the bolt back into 
the side of the head. If a cartridge fails 
to fire, wait a full minute before opening 
the bolt and do not point the rifle where it 
will do any damage if it does go off. War- 
time ammunition is considered safe if this 
precaution is followed. As far as soft cases 
are concerned, “you can’t make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear,’ and those who prefer 
or have to shoot their ammunition “as is- 
sued” will have to pull a little harder on the 
bolt if the occasion requires. To those who 
have reloading tools and care to take the 
little time necessary, war-time ammunition 
can be converted into match ammunition 
and all the uncertainties eliminated. * 

By breaking the ammunition down and 
repriming the cases with fresh primers igni- 
tion troubles are done away with. The 
powder charges can be saved and blended by 
placing the powder in a container of about 
double the necessary capacity and tumbling 
and turning it for a few minutes. If this 
blended powder is loaded back into the 
cases carefully one can be sure not only 
that the charges are uniform in weight, but 
that the condition of the powder is uniform 
in every cartridge. By grading the bullets 
according to their weight and using only 
those that do not vary more than a grain 
or two some beautiful loads can be made 
up. . When breaking the ammunition down 
it is advisable to weigh five or ten charges. 
Do not under any circumstances load back 
more than the average weight of these 
charges into each case. 
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In reloading, the usual precautions regard- 
ing the loading of dense powders should be 
carefully observed, for you will be playing 
with fire if you overload these war-time 
cases. Personally, I break down all my war- 
time ammunition, regardless of its quality. 
and in reloading it reduce the powder charge 
slightly. This eliminates extraction diffi- 
culties and any possible danger that might 
arise from any exceptionally soft case that 
may turn up once in a blue moon. The 
bulk of my target shooting is done at 200 
yards, and for such shooting a reduction 
from the standard muzzle velocity of 2,7CC 
f. s. is very beneficial to accuracy. The 
trajectory of a bullet fired with a high 
muzzle velocity will not be contained in a 
vertical plane. In the early stages the ullet 
does a little scooting around. After the ve- 
locity has fallen off to a certain point, de- 
pending upon the design of the bullet and the 
pitch of the rifling, the bullet “falls asleep” 
as the high-brow ammunitioners say—that is, 
it ceases to wobble and flies steadily. This 
condition obtains until the bullet loses enough 
more of its velocity to become unstable. 
when it begins to wobble again. 

As nearly as I can see, the Springfield 
rifle is doing its best with pointed bullets 
weighing between 150 and 180 grains, and 
when the remaining velocity is between 
1,400 and 2,000 f. s. at the above range. 
I am leaving the velociiy range pretty wide 
to avoid starting an argument. Personally, 
I load for a remaining velocity of about 
1,600 f. s. In support of this “theory” it 
will perhaps suffice to say that the Whelen 
load of 18 grains of No. 80 back of the 
150-grain Service bullet has about 1,400 
f. s. remaining velocity at 100 yards, ai 
which range it is extremely accurate. The 
300-meter International Match load has a 
little higher remaining velocity at 300 meters 
but is down to 1,600 f. s. at 500 yards, at 
which distance it shoots like a cuss. Also 
consider the Palma loads at a thousand yards. 
However, it is not possible to load Pyro 
D. G. powder so as to give such a low re- 
maining velocity at such short range as 
200 yards, but a slight reduction from the 
Service charge will be a step in the right 
direction and will be easier on the cases at 
the same time. 

If you wish to spread yourself a little, get 
some 172-grain 9-degree boat-tail bullets 
through the Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship and load them in front of 40 grains of 
Pyro powder, and you will have one of the 
“humdingingest” loads that ever humdinged. 
It’s a “ritzy” load and I don’t mean maybe. 
Its virtues are as follows, to wit: extreme 
accuracy; cheapness; powder measures can 
be set without reference to a scale; moderate 
recoil; easy on cases, permitting them to be 
reloaded a number of times; and the job is 
easy to do. 

A Belding & Muil bullet-puller is a very 
desirable tool to have for pulling bullets 
from war-time ammunition, and would pay 
for itself in the satisfaction that comes with 
shooting reassembled ammunition. Bullets 
can also be pulled by inserting the neck of 
the case through a hole in a steel or iron 
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plate, gripping the bullet with a pair of side- 
cutting pliers and lifting the bullet out, using 
a fulcrum under the point of the pliers. 
This method will leave two nicks in the 
sides of the bullets where the pliers bite, 
but these will not affect the shooting of the 
bullets. Occasionally a particularly tough 
lot of bullets will be encountered that do 
not wish to yield to the persuasion of a 
pair of pliers. The following simple method 
will remove any kind of a 150-grain bullet: 
Drill a hole in a plate that will take the 
bullet, but not the case neck. Clamp the 
plate in a vise or screw it to a table. 
Stick the bullet in the hole in the plate 
and, taking hold of the case, work it back 
and forth with sufficient pressure to distort 
the neck, thereby loosening the bullet, which 


Iron plate for removing tight bullets 


can then be picked out with the fingers. 
Case necks must be reduced before reseating 
bullets no matter how the bullets are pulled. 
so the slight distortion occasioned by this 
method is not objectionable. If it is de- 
sired to reprime the cases, the old live 
primers can be removed with any reloading 
tool. Do not attempt to drive them out. 
They will stand all kinds of pressure but 
may detonate under the blow required to 
drive them out. 

Regarding other loads, particularly those 
using the 150-grain bullet, the reader is re- 
ferred to Mattern’s book, “Handloading Am- 
munition.” This book contains a wealth of 
information on various loads, and as a mat- 
ter of fact the load especially referred to 
above originated in this book as far as my 
use of it is concerned. Also, if you are 
going to monkey with my little remaining 
velocity idea you must know the muzzle or 
instrumental velocity to begin with, and 
you can get this dope from Mattern’s book. 

Anent the reloading war-time cases, in 
a recent communication from Colonel Whelen 
the Celonel expressed the belief that these 
would stand reloading provided that pressures 
did not exceed 48,000 pounds. While this 
is no doubt true in the great majority of 
instances, my own thought in the matter is 
that some of these cases are strained badly 
by the initial firing and may give trouble 
of one kind or another if reloaded with 
charges giving such high pressures. The 
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caliber .30 cartridge cases being manufac- 
tured at Frankford Arsenal at the present 
time are equal, if not superior, to any that 
are available elsewhere. As long as we 
members of the N. R. A. are able to obtain 
them so cheaply it seems foolish to use fired 
war-time cases for anything but reduced 
loads. Of course, if war-time cases are fired 
with reduced loads giving moderate pres- 
sures—say around 40,000 pounds—the pic- 
ture is changed and they can be reloaded a 
number of times with such loads without 
giving trouble. One should never load maxi- 
mum charges in war-time cases even if they 
have never been fired previously. By maxi- 
mum loads I mean those similar to the new 
Hi-Speed, Palma and National Match loads. 
Such loads require the use of the very best 
of cases. 


SOME NOTES ON PRACTICAL 
REVOLVER-SHOOTING 


By H. K. Lanpis 


WHEN a marksman having the requisite 
good eye, steady hand and well-made gun 
works up to the goal of successive bull’s-eyes, 
he has arrived—all dressed up and no place 
to go—that is, he is at the end of the first 
stage of the journey to Perfection. After the 
station named Accuracy comes that of Speed. 
Aye, there’s the rub—speed. When one needs 
a revolver the element of time is frequently 
even more important than fine accuracy. This 
is so generally recognized that there is hardly 
a gun-fight yarn of the early West that does 
not center about quick draws and lightning 
shots. And yet in a tournament covering sev- 
eral days how many tests of speed are on the 
program? 

When a person looks at one of those compe- 
tition all-bull’s-eye targets the impression is 
that it is too good. The test should be made 
more difficult for a marksman who can shoot 
like that. Such tests as firing a string of shots 
within a time limit have long been known, but 
not the actual time required for the firing. 
In fact, much of the shooting game has be- 
come so dignified and bound with standard 
procedure that there is no longer much variety 
or initiative in it. 

If anyone had looked down onto the level 
floor of a Long Island sand bank some years 
ago and observed the antics of a certain re- 
volver marksman as he dodged about, he cer- 
tainly would have wondered at the cause of 
all the trouble. Perhaps the story of those 
experiments might start something in other 
sand banks where the walls are high and no 
one is within range of wild shots. 

The end of progress is achievement. When 
a marksman is good enough, he can sit by and 
admire himself, for he has arrived. That is 
the time to start out looking for more trouble. 
After becoming a good shot under the most 
favorable conditions the next step is firing 
under unfavorable conditions. Bring in the 
elements of speed, snapshots, motion, variable 
range, poor light and any other test that 
resembles the situations in actual practice, 
where a marksman must of necessity become 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Bear-Hunting Experiences 


By E. R. JEsson 


OR fifty years I have been a gun crank, 

and have always lived where there was 
lots of game of different kinds. Bear seem 
to be more plentiful this year than usual 
in the vicinity of Anchorage, Alaska; and 
on the evening of June 8, about 9:45 o'clock, 
my wife and I were in the house reading. 
I had a very large black dog chained by 
the door to the log house in which we live. 
A large black bear wandered around the 
corner of the house and ran into the dog. 
We never will know which was scared the 
most, the dog or the bear. I thought the 
dog would jerk the log out of the cabin try- 
ing to get loose; and the bear let out two 
big grunts and was off at full speed. My 
wife jumped up and yelled, “bear!” and I 
saw him pass the window. I instinctively 
ran to the closet for my Springfield, but 
had put all my guns in a new gun case a 
day or two before. By the time I got my 
Springfield and ran out around the corner 
of the house the bear was going into the 
woods about 200 yards away. I shot, and 
missed. 

Next evening the bear came back, about 
11 o'clock, to the garbage pile. I had 
snapped the dog to the bunk-house on a 
long rope, and he was making a big fuss at 
the bear. I was asleep, and Tom Corbett, 
who was in the bunk-house, saw the bear 
through the window and came and woke me 
up. I jumped into my underclothes, came 
downstairs and grabbed the Springfield, which 


I had handy; and Tom and I, barefooted 
and in our underclothes, looking like a pair 
of K. K. K.’s, went bear hunting around the 
corner of the mess-house. There was the 
bear just 25 yards away, in the garbage pile. 
I had a Hensoldt telescope and Noske mount, 
the first ever put on a Springfield by Noske, 
and it is there yet, and to stay. I pulled up 
on the bear, and the bear just stood there 
looking at us and wondering what ghosts 
and K. K. K.’s looked like. 

The reflections from a white cloud fogged 
the glass every time I brought the sights 
up to his neck. He was standing at about 
45 degrees, with his front feet up on some 


poles. I could see the lower part of him 
fine, but as I raised the gun to a certain 
level the reflection was such that I could 
scarcely tell the bear was there. I spent 


about two minutes trying to get a clear line 
on his neck. It was too dark for open 
sight, so at last, getting my eve too close 
to the telescope, I took a chance. The bear 
turned his head just as I pulled. I got 
kicked over the right eye, and Tom said he 
could see the fur part over the bear’s neck. 
The bear ran off, leaving me a black eye 
On the 12th of June we took a trip up 
Moose Creek, about 6 miles from here, to 
see a friend prospecting there. Not expecting 
to see anything to shoot, I just hung on 
my old Luger for good company’s sake and 
we started up the creek, taking turn about 
riding old Dan, a big white horse. Some- 


times we rode double but Dan was most too 
fat and wide for comfortable riding. About 
noon we got up to Rocky’s camp, had lunch 
and after a while started back. I took the 
first ride; and just about when I thought 
it time to change off with Tom I saw a 
bear’s head come up out of a gulch about 
200 yards away, up the hill and across the 
creek downstream from us. I jumped off 
the horse, tied the dog, got out my glasses 
and looked the bear over as he came out on 
the edge of the guich. Tom said: “Gee, ain’t 
he fat! Gee, ain’t he big!” We were in 
plain view, but as the horse and dog stood 
still I don’t believe the bear saw us, or 
that he realized that we were anything but 
part of the natural surrounding, although 
the horse was a clean white animal, and 
the dog large and black. Tom and I sat 
in the grass and watched Bruin for 15 of 
20 minutes as he fed around on wild pars- 
nips. The wind was strong in our favor, 
and I went over to the creek to see what 
the prospects were of crossing over to get 
a good chance to shoot. Tom said: “For 
God’s sake don’t go after him with that 
pistol!” While I knew what I could do in 
the way of hitting him with the .30-caliber 
Luger, 1134-inch barrel, and also the pene- 
trating power of my Luger, the bear really 
looked too big. 

It was perhaps a good thing for me that 
things turned out as they did, for I had no 
idea that the Alaska Brownie had such an 
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appetite for punishment. The creek was about 
60 feet wide, very swift, full of boulders and 
from two to three feet deep, and roaring 
loudly over the boulders. I went back to 
Tom. The bear had been feeding toward us 
all the time. Then he quit feeding and came 
straight toward us. Tom said he was com- 
ing for us. I could not blame Tom for being 
nervous as he had lost his left fore arm 
in an accident six or eight weeks before, and 
could not get on the horse alone without 
hunting up a rock or stump to mount from. 
I said, “I don’t believe he sees us at all, 
and the wind and roar of the creek are all 
in our favor.” There was 75 to 100 feet of 
a flat between the edge of the hill and the 
creek, covered with willows and alders. 
When the bear got down into the willows 
and alders we lost sight of him, but could 
see the alders and willows swaying as he 
went through them, coming up the creek. 


I went back to the edge of the creek and 
looked for a favorable place for Brownie to 
cross. Fifty feet upstream looked most 
favorable; besides, there was a break in 
the brush leading to this place and I got 
opposite on my side of the creek and was 
all ready and waiting for Brownie. It was 
about 60 feet across and my bank was about 
4 feet above the water. I could see Brownie’s 
back once in a while, and the movement of 
the bushes told me where he was at all 
times. On he came right to the very spot 
I was expecting him to come to. He came 
right out and took a sniff at the water then 
raised his head to look at my side of the 
landing. I aimed for his throat and squeezed 
the trigger. “WOW OOH!” He grabbed 
at his throat and sat back. I don’t believe 
he saw me, and perhaps he thought the 
trouble came out of the water. He turned 
quickly to back-track, and my second shot 
went through his left hind leg. The third 
shot went through his neck near the center, 
but he showed no signs of damage. The 
shots never knocked him down. The next 
shot missed as he went into the brush. We 
watched a few moments but could see no 
brush moving, so went down to the bridge 
about a quarter of a mile below to cross 
the creek. I took the dog and went back up 
the creek about 200 yards, then up onto the 
bench above the alders, intending to go up 
the bench and send the dog down into the 
brush to locate Brownie. Just as I came 
out of the brush onto the top of the bench 
I went under a small scrub spruce tree and 
saw something move up in the tree. It was 
a big brown porcupine that I took to be a 
cub bear. I expected lots of trouble right 
there and ¢hen; and, looking around, saw 
the Brown Bear about 25 yards from me 
starting up the next bench, going slowly and 
looking back at me. I pulled down for 
another shot. I could see he was very sick, 


and that his left hind leg was bleeding badly. ~ 


I had.a fine broadside and caught him 
through the heart. He ran uphill about 50 or 
75 feet, and the dog was by this time right 
at his tail. 

Well, Brownie lost his patience right there 
and then. He was right at the dog’s tail for 
the next 100 feet, and coming straight toward 
me as fast as he could. Brownie was the 
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maddest, meanest looking thing I ever ex- 
pect to see, and he was getting closer very 
fast. It seemed the fool dog wanted to see me 
about something. Anyway, I could not shoot 
at the speed they were coming and hope to 
hit the bear without holding on the dog. At 
the foot of the bench the bear stopped and 
started uphill again. While I had a good 
bead on Brownie and was all ready to shoot 
I was glad to let him go up the hill about 
75 feet before aggravating him any more. 
At about 35 or 40 yards I fired again, strik- 
ing him in the right front leg at the joint, 
and he rolled over twice before he caught 
himself. I could see he was getting very 
weak. I fired another shot and missed; then 
I hit him in the side and rolled him over 
again. 

I could see he was about all in as he was 
hanging onto the hillside, so I began to 
reload in case another bear should show up 
to claim the cub up the tree. Then old 
Brownie let go and rolled down the hill like 
a log. The dog had picked up enough 
courage by this time to go over and ex- 
amine the bear while I examined the cub 
up the tree and found it to be a big brown 
porcupine. After I was satisfied the bear 
was dead and the cub was a parky, believe 
me my cap seemed to fit down on my head 
a lot better and I felt more comfortable all 
around. I went down and got Tom. We 
had only a small knife to open Brownie up 
with, but he had two buckets of blood 
inside of him. Every bullet went clean 
through. The first shot penetrating the 
lung and liver, cut off three ribs and went 
out at the flank. The second shot went 
through the left hind leg. The third shot 
almost through the center of the neck. 
Seems to me it should have done more dam- 
age than it did. The fourth shot, which was 
about twenty-five minutes later than the first 
three, went through about 2! inches of the 
side of his heart. It did not cut the large 
valve, which would have bled him faster. 
The Luger is a .30 caliber, with hollow- 
point bullets of German make; but they did 
not open up, as the jacket may have been 
too thick. 

It was too late to try to skin Brownie with 
the small knife we had so we went home, 
to return the next day, the 13th, which is 
unlucky. Anyway, we had to go up and 
skin him even if it was the 13th. I got 
up about 6 a. m. as usual, built a fire in 
the mess-house and went down to a neigh- 
bor’s to get a packsaddle. As I got back 
near the mess-house here I saw the black 
bear in the garbage pile. I went into the 
house and got my three-barrel gun, .30-40 
underneath, which I had lying on the table. 
I opened the back door and the bear was 
waiting nicely, but as I was drawing on his 
neck the hair trigger went too quickly for 
me and shot over his neck again. He ran 
off about 60 yards and stopped broadside. It 
was the 13th and there was no use trying 
any more to hit him in the neck, so I shot 
at his shoulders; but I had used up my soft- 
point bullets and this hard point went right 
through and never knocked him over. I ran 
after him to get another shot, and when 
I got going good my toe caught on some- 
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thing and I fell. The end of my gun barrel 
fell on a pile and my left eye came down 
on the gun barrel, giving me another black 
eye, the worst I ever had. Well, we went 
up and got Brownie home; and I sure looked 
like a bear fighter that night, and for two 
weeks after. No one who saw me doubted 
my killing the bear with a pistol. But this 
was on the 13th, and some of the boys 
thought I had tried to choke him to death. 
Anyway, I got two black eyes trying to kill 
the black bear, and then lost him! 


FIENDOIL 
(Continued from page 14) 

rected. I then stood the carbine in a 
corner of the room near an open window. 
There was a free circulation of air in the 
room through a door and two windows, all 
of which were constantly open; and as it 
was the rainy season, the air was well 
saturated with moisture. I let the carbine 
stand two days before wiping out. A con- 
siderable amount of black oily residue came 
out on the patch, but the barrel wiped out 
clean, and there was no evidence of corro- 
sion. I repeated this experiment five or six 
times, allowing the gun to stand three or 
four days before cleaning the second time. 
On two occasions the residue did not clean 
out readily with a dry patch, but a brass 
brush and oil removed it without leaving any 
pitting or corrosion. 

I left the saw blade in my garage, some- 
times laying it flat and at other times stand- 
ing it on edge so the oil would drain off. No 
rust developed. At the conclusion of these 
experiments I wiped the saw blade with a 
dry cloth and left it in the garage. No ad- 
ditional oil has been applied and no rust has 
developed. After finishing the experiments 
with the carbine I gave it a fresh applica- 
tion of oil and left it standing for about two 
months, examining the bore frequently. It 
remained in perfect condition. 

I also used this oil for cleaning my service 
rifle during a period of three weeks, firing 
one day per week, and it gave excellent re- 
sults. I am unable to express an opinion on 
its power to remove metal-fouling and lead, 
as I have had no visible metal-fouling or 
leading in my rifles. 

This oil covers metal surfaces with a film 
that is very difficult to wipe off, and forms 
an excellent rust preventive. It does not 
run off or evaporate quickly. 


SOME NOTES ON PRACTICAL RE- 
VOLVER SHOOTING 


(Continued from page 16) 


a “go-getter.” Of course, preliminary prac- 
tice should be with the inexpensive .22-caliber 
long-rifle cartridge, and practice should not 
be under the eye of spectators. To do these 
things safely, and at the same time well, re- 
quires practice; one does not inherit such 
ability. 

Inch Seconds.—Accuracy decreases with the 
increase of inches of radial deviation; and 
speed decreases as the number of seconds in- 
crease; also, accuracy decreases as the range 
increases. Therefore, the score which con- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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A Good Shotgun Performance 


E ALL know what a good shotgun per- 

formance is at the traps. It means 
from ninety-seven birds in the hundred to 
one hundred straight, maybe two hundred. 
Nobody has been able to do anything like 
that in game-bird shooting, and hence the 
query, What is a good performance on game— 
a good percentage of hits to misses? 

I think the replies would differ from man 
to man, but I’d like to have the ideas of 
our readers on the subject. Of course we 
want to know average percentages—average 
of hits to misses—how many birds are killed 
with a box of shells or 100 shells. If two shots 
are fired at one bird, that counted a kill in 
live-pigeon shooting; but counting shells 
against birds bagged is what we want, and if 
two shots are fired at one bird that is two 
shells gone, and counts 50 per cent. If a case 
of shells is used in a season we want to 
know how many birds were bagged—on the 
wing, of course. Everyone of us can recall 
long runs of hits, but he can not remember 
the long runs of misses—honestly can not. 
The two would average up, if we could only 
get at them. 

I can give long runs of kills that I have 
made myself. These are not going to make 
much of an impression, but might be better 
than nothing. Fred Kimble on two occasions 
killed 54 ducks straight, once on all mallards, 
once on mixed ducks. Samworth says that 
he killed 26 woodcock straight, shooting on 
different days, which is the longest run I have 
heard of on cock. I have twice killed 23 quail 
straight, once about 30 years ago, once 15 
years ago—in both instances using cylinder- 
bored guns. I killed 25 doves straight; one 
box of 25 shells, Remington automatic, modi- 
fied choke. I never expect to do that again, 
and it was the result of a good many trials 
when I did do it, with doves so plentiful that 
I could pick shots. That kind of thing is a 
heavy strain, and I wouldn’t do it again if I 
could. 

Perhaps an experiment of mine would give 
something like an average performance of an 
average man on ducks. I took four guns, on 
different days, when ducks were plentiful but 
with no decoys, trying out each gun with a 
box of 25 shells. With the 10-gauge gun I 
got 17 ducks with that box of shells; with a 
12-gauge Super-Fox, 15 ducks; with an 8- 
pound 32-inch barreled 16-gauge gun, 3-inch 
cases, 14 ducks; and with the 28-bore, 11 
ducks. The 10- and 12-bores were shot with 
No. 4 shot, the 16 with No. 6, and the 28 
with 34 ounce No. 7%. No doubt the 28 
was not strained at long range, but the big 
16 with its three drams of powder and 1% 
ounces of shot had to hold its own. That 
was the best 16-bore that I ever saw, anyhow, 
and I usually shouldered all misses up-to 60 
yards. 

Of course conditions count. I know, also, 
that the real test of the shooter is the amount 
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of game he bags, under adverse conditions, 
and not the percentage of game to shells ex- 
pended. However, we are trying to get at 
percentages here. An English authority says 
that in August, the beginning of the season, 
on driven grouse, the percentage of kills to 
shells expended would be about 80 per cent, 
falling off after September 15 to 40 per cent. 
The difference is very marked, it will be 
noticed, which might all be attributed to the 
maturity and wildness of the game. 

Speaking of conditions, 30 years ago when 
I killed 23 quail straight, the quail season 
opened October 15, and the birds were not 
as strong as they would have been in De- 
cember; also the bevies scattered in the open, 
which experienced birds rarely do. I have 
known 28 chickens to be killed straight, back 
in the old days when the bulk of the chickens 
were shot in August, with the young grouse 
rising at one’s feet. The late fall grouse is 
a horse of another color, the birds being 
packed then, and rising at from 40 yards 
upward. With the chickens wild and strong 
of wing, and shots taken up to 70 yards, a 
man does very well to bag one bird in three. 

In duck-shooting from a blind, using decoys, 
rarely shooting except at birds which have 
come in, it seems to me that a fairly good 
shot should bag 60 per cent of the fowl shot 
at. This means birds to shells expended, and 
a lot of those shells will be fired at cripples. 
In pass shooting, with a good gun—and it is 
not worth while to use any other kind—taking 
all fowl up to a good 60 yards, I’d consider 
one duck to two shells good shooting. This 
is average shooting and not the work of the 
expert duck-shot. I have in mind double- 
barrel guns. The man with a repeating shot- 
gun will always miss more birds; and it is 
no less true that he will nearly always kill 
more. 

In quail-shooting in the open, early in the 
season, a good shot should bag seven birds 
in ten, birds not followed into timber. If the 
gunner follows the game into brush and heavy 
cover, taking a chance at all birds that get 
up within range and can be seen, shooting 
often through limbs, he will do very well to 
bag three birds with ten shots. This brings 
the average down to 50 per cent, which is 
supposed to be a fair performance on quail. 
It all depends upon how plentiful the birds 
are and whether or not it is necessary to 
follow them into heavy cover for one-half of 
the shooting. In the open, taking quail under 
35 yards, it would be a poor shot who couldn’t 
bag 60 per cent. 

Ruffed grouse are supposed to be the hard- 
est of all birds to bag in proportion to shells 
expended. I think this is due to nearly all 
shots being taken in timber, though no bird 
is quite so cunning as the partridge in escap- 
ing the gun. A second reason is due to 
the scarcity of these birds. Where the hunter 
may tramp all day and see no more than half 


a dozen birds, he will shoot at half a chance, 
or virtually when he can hit only by accident. 
When a ruffed grouse is in the open, as 
sometimes happens, in an old orchard or along 
fence rows, he is not particularly hard to hit. 
Everything considered, though, probably 40 
per cent is fair average ruffed-grouse shooting. 

Prairie chickens, taken on warm days be- 
fore the coveys have packed, are the easiest 
of all the game birds I know upon which to 
make high percentages. Four chickens in five 
that rise on the open prairies, under 35 yards, 
ought to be hit. The November chicken is a 
different breed, and I have seen fair bags 
of chickens where four shots were required to 
the bird. The September chicken is at least 
a 70 per cent bird; the winter grouse not 
over a 40 per cent. 

In snipe-shooting, again it all depends upon 
the weather and the wildness of the birds. 
We might almost judge the difficulties of 
snipe-shooting by the distance the birds rise 
from the gun. Those that get up under 40 
feet are 70-per-cent birds; those that “rise 
from 25 to 35 yards are 50-per-cent birds; 
while those that get up beyond 40 yards the 
shooter does well to bag at all. The body of 
a snipe is very small, and distance soon plays 
hob with patterns. Moreover, the wild snipe 
is a cantankerous cuss in his flight, as com- 
pared with the lazy, well-fed little rascal that 
gets up at our feet, reluctant to fly, going 
off with long, lazy tacks when he does fly. 
Some snipe are just unhitable. Taking con- 
ditions as they come, snipe none too plentiful, 
shooter anxious to bag his limit, 50 per cent 
would likely measure up to most of us. 

Woodcock are rare in most sections, highly 
appreciated, shot at when only a glimpse is 
obtained, and the man who bags 50 per cent 
throughout the season does very well. Cock 
would be easily hit were they plentiful enough 
so that only good shots would be taken. A 
proportion of these birds will be lost after 
being hit, which is in a degree true of all 
upland game, which cuts down percentages a 
bit. Good woodcock shots are not very nu- 
merous, but this is due to lack of practice 
and opportunity more than anything else. 

Doves are not particularly difficult. When 
they come in close, as to pond holes in the 
arid Western country, shots can be had at the 
exact range desired, and the difficult shots 
allowed to go by. Much depends upon how 
much the birds have been disturbed, how 
suspicious they may be, and how wary the 
shooter may be about showing himself until 
ready to shoot. Passing doves are very much 
like passing waterfowl, a little slower on the 
wing, and a bit more liable to swerve and 
dodge. On windy days, too, the birds may 
be very hard. Under favorable conditions 70 
per cent is fair dove-shooting, while under 
hard conditions percentages will drop off to 
50. Throughout the season, where the dove- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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HEN we a-hunting go and see our 

game “about so far” away, there comes 
the desire to shoot. We wish our shot to 
be a hit; and, to go into further detail, we 
wish this shot to carry a message to the 
effect that we desire personally to come to 
the spot where our game is, after which we 
expect to find Mr. Game lying in beautiful 
display upon the ground waiting for us to 
climb upon his noble body and pose disin- 
terested-like, while our friend clicks the 
camera and we proclaim that the shot went 
just where we aimed it. 

Well, the shooting game nowadays, like 
everything else, is on the scientific plan; or 
we might say it’s a science in itself. The 
reason, you see, is that our shots are fewer 
and farther between (between the gun and the 
game) than in times gone by when Mr. 
Forefather did it with a cap-and-ball gun, in 
the wood that is now a field with a “No 
trespassing” sign on every second fence post. 
Therefore the matter of efficiency for our few 
annual shots brings into consideration many 
conditions that would not have impressed us 
in years gone by. For the benefit of the 
man who is storing up information to mix 
with his next hunting trip a few suggestions 
on range estimation should be of some value. 

The varying nature of the ground and the 
different conditions of light and atmosphere 
affect impressions of distance as measured 
by the eye by making objects look larger or 
smaller, thus making them seem nearer or 
farther away from the observer than they 
actually are. Distances can be pretty ac- 
curately judged, however, with a little prac- 
tice and study. The method most commonly 
used is to measure the intervening ground 
with the eye in units of 100 yards. Where 
the size of the object is known, the distance 
can in some cases be measured by the ap- 
parent size. In other cases the visibility of 





A Reloading Trick 
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Judging Distance In 
the Field 


By Gustav Lavrenz 


the object is affected by light, atmospheric 
effect, background, etc. 

Some of the conditions which appear to in- 
crease distance by making objects appear 
smaller than they really are, are as follows: 

An object seen near a larger object will 
appear smaller by the effect of comparison. 
This is also true when the object is only 
partly seen, as in the case of a deer behind 
trees. An animal when lying down will ap- 
pear farther away than when standing; and 
the same applies to an object in shadow. 

When the color of the object harmonizes 
with the background; when seen in mist or 
failing light, and when heat is rising from 
the ground, the object will seem farther away 
from the observer than it really is; also, 
when it is on broken ground, in avenues or 
ravines, or when seen across a valley or un- 
dulating ground. Of course we don’t try 
to remember all of these conditions, but a 
little study of them sure does help us out 
when it comes to setting sights or holding up 
for a long shot. 

As for the conditions which appear to de- 
crease distance by making objects appear 
larger and nearer than they actually are: 
This is the case when the object is seen 
near a smaller object, which by the effect of 
comparison causes our object to seem larger 
than it really is. The same condition exists 
when the object and background are both of 
different or contrasting colors; when the sun 
is behind the observer; in clear atmosphere; 
when the object is seen across water or a 
deep chasm; when looking upward or down- 
ward; and when the intervening ground is 
level or covered with snow. 
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The best general rule to remember is: when 
the object appears indistinct the distance 
will invariably be overestimated, and the 
distance underestimated when the object is 
clear and distinct. 

A little practice in judging distances over a 
measured course is of as much importance as 
the sights on our rifle, when it comes to 
shooting at unknown ranges; and in using an 
adjustable sight to get the accurate range 
for any shot we must first make a pretty 
good guess at the distance. This is not 
limited to adjustable sights and long ranges, 
but is as apparent with the .22 rifle as with 
any other arm. 


The writer has a Model 12C Remington, 
which is an Al squirrel gun. This gun is 
sighted for 35 yards, with the understanding 
that we must take a fine to normal sight for 
distances up to 35 yards, and a normal to 
coarse sight for distances from 35 yards to 
50 yards. This is all easy enough except for 
the distance. The first squirrel we see is 
probably 20 to 40 yards away; and the same 
squirrel at O yards would be just as easy if 
we knew the distance to be O yards. But 
put Mr. Squirrel in different places, as in 
the top of a high tree or on the ground, 
where we must judge the distance, and then 
see where we shoot. 

If the squirrel is on the ground in shadow 
or poor light our shot may be sent to scratch 
the top of his head; and when he runs up a 
tall tree and climbs out in clear view on a 
branch (supposing squirrels did such tricks) 
we will probably judge the distance to be 
considerably less than it actually is, with the 
result that our bullet tickles the squirrel 
under the chin. 

Under such conditions, as well as when we 
are after the mountain goat or steel helmets, 
it is well to remember these general rules for 
reducing error in range estimation. 








By Joun C. Dyer 


T IS sometimes rather surprising what 
can be done with a few reloading tools 
and an inquisitive nature. The other day I 
was mooning around bewailing the fact that 
I had no reloading tools for my Officers’ 
Model. I felt possessed of a mighty de- 
sire to do some shooting but couldn’t quite 
bring myseM to buy ammunition. Several 
years of reloading has made it seem a crime 
to me to think of buying ammunition when 
there is any possibility of reloading. So, 
after prowling around among the various 
odds and ends existing in every gun-bug’s 
tool kit, the following method of attack 
was outlined. And, mirabile dictu, it works! 
The decapping was done with the Belding 
& Mull tool equipped for the .30-06. The 


recapping offered quite a problem for a 
while, until a .45 Colt case was pressed 
into service. 


The head of this was drilled 


so that a .38 case would fit nicely without 
slipping through. This extra bushing was 
then slipped into the priming hole in a .45 
Colt Ideal tool, and the priming of the .38 
cases became an easy matter. Next a 
method of seating the bullets had to be 
determined. While looking around in per- 
plexity, my eye fell on an Ideal sizer and 
lubricator conveniently clamped to a cabi- 
net, and therefrom a great idea was born. 
After fishing around in several boxes full of 
junk, I finally unearthed a top punch for 


the sizer-lubricator, to fit the special bullet 


I was using. With a die for the .45 auto. 
in the sizing tool, I affixed the top punch, 
chamfered a case mouth, started a bullet 
into it, and, with the bottom punch well 
down in the die, set the cartridge in the 
die, base first. Then, by pressing down on 
the lever the bullet was acurately seated. 


So elated by the success of this first try 
was I that I immediately set to work and 
loaded up a belt full of cartridges, having 
good luck with the entire lot. 

This little trick may be of some benefit 
to other members of the shooting fraternity 
so I am passing it on. Mind, now, I am 
by no means recommending the use of this 
method when the proper tools are available, 
but it might come in handy some time. 
It can be worked for various cartridges— 
any, in fact, that are shot enough to slip 
into the sizer-lubricator. 

Here is another little trick which may 
be useful to those who are interested in 
the old cap-and-ball Colt. The Ideal cast 
bullet for the .45 auto., when sized down to 
.450, will fit rather nicely in the Civil War 
Colt. These guns are called .44’s, but in 
reality measure .450. It is also interesting 
to note that the regular conical bullet 
thrown by an old Colt mould for one of 
these .guns was much improved by sizing 
in the Ideal sizer and lubricator to a true 
.450 of an inch. The die for the 45 Colt 
auto. can be used as the sizer. 
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A Few Practical Rifle Notes 


By Metvitte H. Haske ty 


HAVE read all the articles for several 

years that had to do with telescope 
sights, and finally got a Remington with Beld- 
ing & Mull scope mounted as on their 
sporter. I had Remington make me up a 
special stock with high comb. Then last 
summer, in corresponding with Niedner, I 
got hold of some new dope that led to the 
mounting of a Noske scope on my Spring- 
field Sporter. This outfit is so much handier 
and more compact than the Remington job 
that there is no comparison in my mind, and 
I have sold my Belding & Mull scope. It 
seems strange to me that the possibility of 
getting such a low mount on a Springfield 
has never to my knowledge been written up. 
Niedner rebuilt the bolt, taking the handle 
off and welding it at a new angle, so that it 
has to be let into the wood of the stock like 
the bolt on a Krag, and fitted one of their 
trigger-guard safeties. This altered bolt 
allows the use of a special mount that brings 
the scope lower than the Belding & Mull and 
as low as the Noske can be mounted on the 
Remington. It is so low that the barrel can 
be seen through the scope, and the face is 
adequately supported by a comb no higher 
than that of the standard Government sporter 
stock. I was lucky in getting an excellent 
piece of wood in this stock, and my friend, 
C. H. Hathaway, of Tucson, did a beautiful 
job of remodeling, inlaying ebony diamonds 
over the recoil bolts and doing the finest job 
of checking that I have on any of my guns. 

The other Springfield is a rebuilt National 
Match gun with sporter stock that I worked 
over myself for a 
saddle gun for rough 
use, and it certainly 
fills the bill. With 
the 18-inch barrel it 
carries well in an 
old Army scabbard, 
and has accounted 
for many wild 
mares and burros, 
using a load of 50 


grains No. 17% 
behind the Western 


170-grain S. P. bul- 
let for the .30-30. 





I am sure that there are many readers of 
the. RIFLEMAN who would not mind the extra 
expense of the remodeled bolt and new safety 
in order to adapt a scope to their pet 
Springfields. The new bolt knob is in exactly 
the same position as the old one. Also, 
though there are advantages in a long barrel 
there are many points in favor of a short 
barrel, especially when a scope is used or 


when the gun is to be carried much on a 
saddle. To my mind the importance of the 
added muzzle blast and recoil of short barrels 
has been exaggerated. I have fired a 3,000 
f. s. 150-grain load in both my Springfields— 
in fact, that is my standard load for the one 
with the scope, which has a 20-inch barrel— 
and I have never noticed either. At this 
point I would like to say that I have had 
excellent results with this load, using the 
Western tool bullet on burros and mares. 





It seems to penetrate well and not fly to 
pieces; and it kills quickly. 

I enclose the photograph of the Krags to 
show a good way of remodeling that ex- 
cellent rifle at a low cost. The upper one is 
one of the regular carbines with the stock 
worked down and the hand grooves recut. 
The lower one has the hand grooves com- 
pletely planed out. Both have had the combs 
raised to give a drop of about 1% inches 
from line of sight, by planing off the old 
comb and fitting a block of walnut. This is 
fastened by two long screws countersunk in 
the block, and the holes are plugged after 
the stock is finished. I am a very poor 
carpenter, but this job took me only a little 
over two days all told, including the refinish- 
ing of the forestock and fitting of the butt 
plate. I plane the sling swivel groove out and 
plug the screw holes, which hardly show 
when the job is finished. 

The lower Krag has had the barrel sawed 
off for convenience in using it in an auto- 
mobile, as I use it to supply my dogs with 
rabbit meat. I shoot the 115-grain .32-20 





bullet in front of 20 grains of No. 80 powder. 
The three little Winchesters were made up 
in an attempt to find the ideal saddle gun for 
constant use, not as a hunting rifle but 
as a gun to carry at all times for occasional 
shots at coyote, burros and wild broom-tail 
mares, all of which are pests on our range. 
The upper one, a .30-30 with 15-inch barrel, 
probably comes nearest to filling the bill 
due to its better trajectory. Using the 170- 
grain Western bullet and 34.5 grains No. 17% 
I think I get a load that is as powerful in 
this short barrel as 
the old factory loads 
are in longer _bar- 
rels. The automatic 
is so heavy that it 
is not as handy, but 
cuts down nicely. 
The lowest gun, a 
44-40 with 12%- 
inch barrel is prob- 
ably the best of all 
when you make 
yourself use it as a 
substitute for a pis- 
tol, and not as a 
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rifle. It is poison at 100 yards with high- 
speed ammunition; and contrary to general 
belief the muzzle blast is not so bad. 

The reason such a short gun must be used 
is that when riding fast in heavy brush and 
cactus such as we have out here it is im- 
possible to keep the stock from hanging in 
the brush when the rifle is carried in the 
usual position, under the left leg with the 
stock pointing forward. It is hard also to 
tie the rifle in a good solid position with the 
stock pointing back, as the barrel interferes 
with the horse’s leg. Even with the little gun 
the stock is prone to pick up brush and an 
occasional limb too big for it to handle if 
allowed to point forward, but carries ex- 
cellently if slung as in the photograph marked 
No. 2. The backstrap is carried up back of 
the lever in a notch in the leather of the 
scabbard, which effectually keeps the gun 
from jumping out; but the strap can be 
pulled down and the gun jerked out in a 
second’s time. In any other position the 
gun must be tied in when working cattle in 
this mountainous country, for when running 
a horse hard in rough country strange things 
will happen. I lost a Colt Single Action 
last year out of a tight chaps pocket that 
was so deep it took stock and all, and I would 
have been willing to bet anything it could not 
jar out. It took about five minutes hard 
fishing to extract it when you wanted to 
shoot. As you seldom need your rifle until 
you are off your horse, No. 2 has the added 
advantage of holding it in the easiest pos- 
sible position for quick extraction. 

Of course the above does not apply when 
one is out solely after game, for then you 
ride slowly enough so that you can steer 
clear of the brush and occotilla. For this 
kind of work I use the short Springfield, a 6.5 
Mannlicher-Schoenaver, or when I hope to 
add a few quail to the bag, a Greifelt over- 
and-under with 22-inch barrels, 20-gauge 
upper barrel, full-choke, and .30-30 under- 
neath, using 150 grains Western O. P. bullet 
at 2,500 f. s. All of these carry nicely. 

Like the scope problem, I believe the 
saddle-gun problem is one that bothers many 


as it has me in the past. There is an 
epidemic of short guns around here now that 
I have mine. 

We are lucky in Tucson in having a good 
gunsmith here in William Sukale, who is 
putting in a boring and rifling outfit and can 








SOME NOTES ON PRACTICAL RE- 
VOLVER SHOOTING 


(Continued from page 18) 


siders these three elements would be repre- 
sented as the inverse of the product of the 
numerical designation by which they are 
measured. Firing from one range leaves but 
two variables—inches of radial deviation and 
seconds elapsed—and their product is inch- 
seconds. Naturally excellence is measured 
inversely to the number of inch-seconds, al- 
though those who do not like this can use the 
reciprocal, which is the score divided into 
unity. Thus, if five shots are fired in 10 
seconds, or an average of two seconds per 
shot, and the average radial score is 2 inches, 
the score is 4 inch-seconds per shot. The 
purpose of the following exercises is to acquire 
facility in firing quickly and intelligently at a 
mark appearing suddenly, or during action. 


’Bout-Face Firing.—Standing at 15 yards 
and facing the target, revolver in holster, stop 
watch ready in left hand, start watch and 
draw, fire, whirl completely about to right, 
fire, then to the left, fire, etc., stopping the 
watch at the last shot. Note seconds on card 
and mark the holes in the target with an “a” 
or “1” so that they can be measured sepa- 
rately when the target is filled. 

Dodging Right and Left.—Select two posi- 
tions, say, on the same 15-yard line and about 
10 feet apart. Stand at one, and, facing the 
target, fire as before. Then run to the other 
position, fire. Back again, etc., until five 
shots have been fired. Note elapsed time and 
mark the shots on the target “b.” If the 
shots are too near the bull’s-eye, try more 
speed or greater range. Vary this by kneeling 
on one knee before firing; and, if built that 
way, lie prone for each shot. This is good 
practice. 
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do good rebuilding work; and C. H. Hatha- 
way, who does as fine stocking, I believe, as 
anyone in the country. He is making up a 
7-mm. Springfield with scope like mine now 
that will be as fine a job as, or better than, 
anything I have ever seen. 


Running and Shooting—Shooting ad lib. 
successively at 10, 20, 30, 40 and 50 yards 
gives interesting results, one of which is that 
the radial deviation of each shot is generally 
not proportional to its range. Try it. But, 
when speed enters also, it is a new problem. 
It resembles stopping and firing at pursuers, 
generally missing in the hurry of getting away. 
It takes more than a big noise to stop pursuit. 
To perform the test stand at the shortest 
range line, facing the target. Start the stop 
watch and fire; turn about and run to the 
20-yard line, turn about and shoot. Run to 
the next line, and so on until the five shots 
have been fired. Stop the watch and mark 
the target. To do this creditably means con- 
trol and quick decision. To slightly change 
a familiar saying, ‘‘He who fights as he runs 
away, may live to fight another day.” 

The relative importance of range, radial 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Complete With Bill 


HE collector is delighted with the ac- 

quisition of a unique piece; but he 
sometimes wonders, and the question is 
often asked, “What did a pair like that 
sell for when new?” It will be appreciated, 
therefore, that the opportunity to obtain 
the original bill, or invoice, would certainly 
delight anyone interested in knowing all 
about his acquisition. 

I have been recently fortunate enough to 
obtain a pair of English carriage pistols, 
made by W. Mills, 120 High Holburn, corner 
of King Street, London; and to find in a 
compartment of the case the original in- 
voice, or bill, describing the various parts of 
the pieces and itemizing the cost for the 
same. A photographic copy of 


yy Icnatius B. Huriey 


The case is a beautiful example of cabinet 
work; all of the fittings are of the highest- 
grade workmanship. Even such items as a 
small case containing a supply of cast balls, 
a case of caps, the nipple wrench and clean- 
ing brush show the high-grade workmanship 
reflected in the entire set. 

Most interesting, however, to the collector 
are the hexagonal openings in the butts, or 
handles, of the pistols, each of which is fitted 
with a keyway. This was a puzzle at first, 
but it was soon seen that the object was to 
enable each pistol to serve as a spanner for 
the other for the purpose of removing the 
barrels for either quick loading or cleaning. 
These show the care and workmanship that 


was expended upon them, for even the screw 
heads are finely engraved, as are the flanges 
of the metal surrounding the openings. 

The checkering (spelled in the bill as 
“chequering”) is the finest the writer has 
seen, and it is the more clearly defined due 
to the fact that the handles are square. (Re- 
fer to bill, or invoice, to note “square 
bodies.”’) 

Every part of the metal is very artistically 
chased, which, with the beautiful coloring 
brought out in the case-hardened steel, gives 
the pair a high artistic value, apart from 
their uniqueness. Both barrel and chamber 
(for the barrels unscrew at a point approxi- 
mately 1 inch from the nipple) bear the 
official proof marks. The bar- 








the bill shows these to be: 

Pair of best Carriage case- 
hardened pistols with square Py er 
bodies, chequer’d stocks, key- 
holes in do on improved per- 
cussion principle, in Best Ma- 
hogany case lined with velvet- 
tray (as per agreement) boxes, 


&c, &e. Vim 
Pair of best blued_ bullet hiatiee 
moulds & key. Best turned 
turnscrew with broach. 

L SD 
Steel nipple turner 7 7G 


Morocco pistol Flask to 
hold powder balls & caps 
Nipple brush 
150 Copper caps in Box 30 
Engraving crests and cy- 
phers on two pistols 
Do do and old English 
on case 7 6 
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rels are approximately 4 inches 
long and have a very fine 
front and rear sight, each as 
carefully finished as the re- 
mainder of the work; and the 
marks on the bullet mould 
and a calibration of the in- 
terior of the barrels show 
these to be .36 caliber. 

The condition of the set 
shows that these pistols were 
rarely, if ever, used. If the 
descendants of the gentleman 
to whom they were billed 
should happen to read this ar- 








ticle, they could certainly be 

“" .@€ | proud of the excellent taste 
/ | their forebears showed in buy- 
| ing this case. The case is un- 
4.4) usual in many respects; and 
Z| its shows such high-grade ar- 

y, |  tistic and practical mechan- 
‘f. © ism as to render it highly 


prized by the present owner. 
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The Compensated Shotgun 


By Puitie P. QuayLe 


HE application 

to the shotgun 
of the Cutts ¢com- 
pensator fitted with 
various detachable 
choke tubes con- 
stitutes one of the 
most important ad- 
ditions to the shot- 
gun that has _ been 
made since the ad- 
vent of the breech- 
loader. 

We have already 
shown* that with 
the compensator ap- 
plied to the _ .30- 
caliber Springfield, 
the actual kinetic 
energy of recoil 
may be reduced 
nearly 50 per cent. 
So it is with the 
compensated shot- 
gun, the reduction in 
recoil being so great 
that practically all 
of the punishment is 
removed. However, in the opinion of the 
author, by far the greatest advantage of the 
compensated shotgun is the result of con- 
trol of two other factors which for the first 
time are mastered by this method. 

Consider for a moment the action of a 
typical shot shell as 
fired from an ordi- 
nary full-choke gun. 
As the charge pro- 
gresses up the bar- 
rel the gases blow 
past the wads, and 
in so doing estab- 
lish a relatively high 
pressure in the shot 
interstices. When 
the shot charge 
emerges from the 
muzzle the sudden 
expansion of the gas 
in the space between 
the pellets imparts 
small outward veloc- 
ities to the shot. 
When this effect is 
excessive, blown pat- 
terns result. 

As the shot charge 
clears the muzzle 
the felt wads are in 
contact with the 
base of the shot 
column, being forced 
violently against it 


*“The Cutts Compen- 
eator,” Army Ordnance, 
pp. 847-354, March- 
April, 1927. 
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near the muzzle. 


the charge. 


This spark photograph shows a shot charge fired from an ordinary full-choke uncom- 
pensated gun, and clearly illustrates how the base of the shot charge has been forced 
outward, due to the pressure of the felt wads on the base of the shot column while 
In addition to this effect, leakage gas which is present to a greater or In 
less degree with all makes of shells establishes a relatively high pressure in the shot 
interstices which, when the charge clears the muzzle, expands and still further disrupts of 
These effects are almost completely eliminated in the compensated gun 


by the outrushing powder gas, and re- 
main in contact over the first 10 to 14 
inches out from the muzzle. As a result 
of this condition the base of the shot col- 
umn, when it is no longer constrained by 


the barrel, is crowded out in all directions, 


as shown in Fig 1. 
In the uncompensat- 
ed shotgun the dis- 
ruptive effects of the 
pressure of the gas 
on the shot charge, 
as described, may be 
so great that some 
pellets receive such 
a lateral displace- 
ment by the gas 
blast that they never 
reach the pattern 
sheet at all. 

These effects are 
true to a greater or 
less extent of all 
makes of shells and 
have been demon- 
strated hundreds of 
times by the au- 
thor’s spark photo- 
graphs. 
the compen- 
sated shotgun both 
these disruptive 
effects are almost 
completely eliminat- 
ed. While the shot charge is in the barrel, 
pressure is, of course, established in the shot 
interstices as in the uncompensated gun. 
However, when the shot charge clears the 
gun muzzle proper and enters the expansion 
chamber of the compensator, this pressure in 

the shot interstices 





Fig. 2 


This spark photograph shows the muzzle of a 12-gauge compensated shotgun firing a 
Peters 3%4-14-6ch. High Velocity load. The shot column has cleared the muzzle of the 
gun and at the instant shown is in the expansion chamber of the compensator. Note the 
heavy gas discharge at the counter recoil ports of the compensator. A little gas has 
escaped at the muzzle of the compensator choke tube and has generated the pear-shaped 


sound wave 


is greatly relieved as 
the propelling gas 
escapes at the coun- 
ter-recoil ports. (See 
Pigs. 2, 3 and 4.) 
The escape of this 
gas at this point, as 
in ordinary cases, 
imparts small out- 
ward velocities to 
the shot and slightly 
expands the shot 
column. While the 
shot column is pass- 
ing through the ex- 
pansion chamber the 
powder gas is rush- 
ing out, some of it 
still accelerating the 
charge by pressing 
against the felt wads 
and some escaping at 
the counter - recoil 
ports. An_ instant 
later as the shot col- 
umn enters the choke 
tube it is compressed 
and realigned, but 
this time without ex- 
cessive gas pressure 
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Fig. 3—This spark photograph shows the 
Cutts shotgun Compensator firing a Peters 
334-1%-6 ch. High Velocity load. The shot 
charge has just emerged from the muzzle. 
Note that while the charge was passing 
through the choke tube after leaving the 
expansion chamber of the compensator, the 
powder gas was shut off at the muzzle as in- 
dicated by the two separate sound waves 
seen surrounding the muzzle. 


Fig. 4— This spark photograph of a Peters 
334-14%4-6 ch. High Velocity load just after 
leaving the choke tube of a compensated 
shotgun shows the charge surrounded by 
some gas but not subjected to the violent 
disturbance common to this locality in the 
uncompensated gun. 


Fig. 5—This spark photograph shows a Peters 
High Velocity load 334-14%4-6 ch. roughly two 
feet out from the muzzle. Note entire ab- 
sence of disruptive effect of base wads press- 
ing out base of shot column as shown in Fig. 
1 with uncompensated gun. Entire shot 
charge is lengthening out into the shot 

= ==! string, but without usual objectionable 
lateral displacements. Any tendency toward 








in the shot interstices. While the shot column 
is passing through the choke tube the flow of 
gas at this point is cut off, and during this 
interval most of the gas is discharged from 
the counter-recoil ports, thus greatly reducing 
the velocity of recoil. When the shot column 
leaves the compensator choke tube and 
emerges into the air, the felt wads are of 
course still in place, but most of the powder 
gas has been blown out of the counter-recoil 
ports, and as a result the felt wads are not 
forced violently against the base of the shot 
column. 

The condition just referred to is well illus- 
trated in Fig. 5. 

The elimination of the gas pressure in the 
shot interstices and its disruptive effect upon 
the base of the shot column permit the shot 
charge to travel forward, subjected only to 
the disturbances encountered in the atmos- 
phere through which it is passing. As a result It is readily seen that even in the case of shot “balling” is broken up in pattern 
of these improved conditions it is possible to a poor shell in which, as a consequence of tube. Shot travel forward, encountering 
obtain most remarkable patterns with the ill fitting felt wads, the gas pressure in the minimum of disturbances, resulting in a 
compensated gun. (Continued on page 32) very high percentage of uniform patterns. 
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Detroit Police Sergeant A Skillful and 
Courageous Gun-Fighter 
By Payson D. Foster 


OME ten years ago the powers that be at 
the head of the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment realized that if police officers were to be 
successful in fighting it out with safe-lowers, 
highwaymen and crooks in general they 
would have to be able to handle their guns 
just a little better than the crooks handled 
theirs. This idea was kept constantly in 
view with the result that every police sta- 
tion in Detroit, including the new police 
headquarters building, has been equipped 
with an up-to-date pistol range. Expert 
pistol shots have taught, and continue to 
teach the policemen how to shoot, until now 
when a police officer graduates from the po- 
lice school he knows his pistol as well as he 
does the rules of the department. 

Another great encouragement to police- 
pistol marksmanship has been the keen inter- 
est taken in this phase of the shooting game 
by the National Rifle Association. 

On June 6 last, when a gang of bandits 
robbed the Detroit News office on Lafayette 
Boulevard, one police officer was shot down 
without warning by the pay-roll robbers, and 
later died as a result of his wounds. An- 
other police officer and expert pistol shot, 
Guyot W. Craig, appeared on the scene 
after the first officer had been shot and was 
lying unconscious on the sidewalk. Craig, 
who has won many prizes at pistol matches 
conducted by the National Rifle Association, 
coolly drew his gun and began shooting at the 
six bandits. He emptied the gun, reloaded it 
and went back into the fight again, until the 
bandits climbed into an automobile and 
dashed away. Craig commandeered another 
machine and followed until the speedier 
bandit machine was lost in the traffic. Craig 
and the wounded officer were both cited for 
courageous and meritorious conduct, and pro- 
moted to the rank of sergeant of the Detroit 
Police Department. Craig’s story, in his 
own words, follows: 

“Sergeant Barstad, who was fatally injured 
in the robbery, was one of the finest police- 
men in Detroit, and the attack upon him by 
his murderers was cowardly and wholly un- 
called for, as it is my opinion they could 
have escaped without shooting him. I 
formerly worked out of the same precinct 
station with Sergeant Barstad, and he was 
cheerful, courageous, and loyal. I will never 
forget the way he was murdered. 

“I was detailed at the News building on 
June 6. It was a rainy morning, and every- 
thing passed quietly until about 11 o'clock, 
when I stepped over to a candy store across 
from the News building. I had placed my 
hand on the door to step inside when I heard 
several shots. I looked across the street 
and saw a traffic policeman lying on the 
sidewalk. I did not know who the officer 


was, but I at once realized that someone had 
shot him down. He had been called to the 
News building and before he knew what was 
happening or could get his pistol he was 


shot by the lookout, who was standing just 
outside the News entrance. 

“Almost immediately after the officer was 
shot down the gang of robbers came out of 
the building with their loot, and one of the 
thugs stood over the prostrate form of the 
officer and emptied a sawed-off shotgun into 
his body. There was never a more cowardly 
act than this, for the officer’s pistol was 
still in its holster. 

“I saw four of the thugs coming out of 
the building and start toward where I was 
standing. One of the robbers was a few 
steps ahead of his pals. He carried a shot- 
gun in his right hand and a hand bag in his 
left hand. I walked about twenty steps to 
an opening where I could see all six of the 
robbers as they started for their car, which 
was parked at the curb. The man carrying 
the shotgun and the bag came around to the 
front of the robber car across the street 
from the News building. I was standing 
about three feet inside the curb, and the 
bandit car was directly in front of me—not 
more than 15 feet away. The man carrying 
the loot came directly in front of me to 
get into the car. He apparently did not see 
me at first, but just before he stepped into 
the car he looked up and saw me, and 
shouted: ‘You , Ill kill you!’ He 
was facing me at that time, and when he 
brought up his gun the butt of it struck the 
car and it exploded. I shot three times di- 
rectly at his chest, just as I would fire at 
a target. At my first shot he opened his 
mouth and drew a short breath as a person 
will when struck over the heart or in the 
stomach. He began to sink to the street, 
and finally fell on the bag containing the 
stolen money. The shotgun was discharged 
twice as he fell. 

“At this time another of the robbers stuck 
a shotgun over the glass in the rear door 
of the car, and a second pulled an automatic 
pistol, and a third man stood on the street 
in the rear of the car, and all three began 
shooting at me. 

“T do not realize how they missed me. 
One load from the shotgun struck the mud 
between my feet. I remember thinking to 
myself that my days as a patrolman were 
over. I fired one shot at the man in the 
car with the shotgun, and the barrel of the 
gun went up in the air as though it fell 
from the man’s hands, and he did not shoot 
again. I fired a shot at the man in the car 
with the pistol, and he stopped firing at 
me; but the man on the street back of the 
car kept up a rapid fire at me. I had but 
one shot left and did not know what to do 
with it. It may seem foolish, but the 
thought flashed across my mind that as 
soon as that last shot was fired they would 
get me before I could reload my pistol. It 
was then that I realized that I had been 
wounded in the foot, but I knew it was 
not serious. 
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“This man standing in the street in the 
rear of the car kept up his shooting, and 
the bullets were just missing me, as I took 
my last shot at him. Then I ran for cover 
and reloaded my pistol. When I reloaded I 
looked up and saw the robbers placing one 
of their pals in the automobile. The man 
on the street kept up shooting at me with 
three different weapons. Finally he shouted: 
‘Let’s go!’ and the car sped away. They 
were not out of range when I began shoot- 
ing again. The man I am sure I shot was 
being dragged along the side of the car. 
When they got two blocks away they slowed 
down a little and dragged him inside. By 
that time the street was crowded with men 
and women who were attracted by the shoot- 
ing, and I was afraid to shoot again for 
fear I might hit some innocent bystander. 


“I did the best I could under the circum- 
stances, and where I stood against the wall 
reloading my pistol there were more than 20 
buckshot marks in the wall, and how I es- 
caped is a miracle. I can not say how 
they missed me, but I do know they were 
all very much excited, and I do know that 
the two shots I fired at the two men in the 
car never struck the opposite side of the 
car. They went into the car through the 
glass, but we could not find where they 
struck after that, and I searched the car 
thoroughly after the police found it aban- 
doned. The man who carried the shotgun 
and the bag of loot and said he would kill 
me, stood almost against the automobile, 
and there are no bullet marks on the car; 
so my bullets must have struck his body. 
My honest belief is that I wounded this man, 
and the two who were shooting at me from 
inside the car. These three shots of mine 
went somewhere, and they did not lodge 
in the car. The inside of the car was 
bloody when it was found abandoned, so I 
know I did not shoot in vain. Of course 
one of the robbers might have been wounded 
more than once, but I am morally certain 
three of my bullets found their mark. I am 
sorry that I did not do better, but I did 
my best.” 

Sergeant Craig was appointed on the po- 
lice force on February 1, 1924. He distin- 
guished himself on one previous occasion 
when, on November 25, 1924, he arrested, 
single-handed, four negro gunmen. 

Last July Sergeant Craig entered a pistol 
match and won a handsome silver loving cup 
for making the best individual record. Re- 
garding the winning of this cup the Detroit 
Free Press says editorially, under the head- 
ing: “Gangsters and Racketeers, Take No- 
tice”: “Sergt. Guyot W. Craig, a hero of the 
Detroit News holdup last month, won the 
Wayne County police pistol shoot at the 
range of the Graham-Paige Motor Car Co. in 
Wayne on Wednesday. Gunmen and gang- 
sters around Detroit might just as well keep 
in mind the fact that the police of Detroit 
and Wayne County mean business. They 
know how to handle their ‘rods’ as well as 
any bandit; and behind each shooting arm is 
the determination to rid the community of 
lawless individuals who menace the lives and 
well-being of its members.” 


— 
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SCHUETZEN STYLE OF SHOOTING 
(Continued from page 11) 

for a much larger shoot and larger prizes 
than ever before in any of the tournaments 
of the Union. All you riflemen who are 
looking for big game, come on and try your 
luck. If you do not have a large-caliber 
rifle or a lead-bullet load, bring your pet 
.22 rifle. Many of the big prizes were won 
with .22-caliber rifles at the last shoot. A 





Man target 


lead bullet load is almost as inexpensive to 
shoot as the .22 long rifle, however. A 
Schuetzen rifle can be bought almost as 
cheap, too, as any of the good .22 target out- 
fits; and once you have one it will last al- 
most a lifetime, provided it is taken care of. 

I have not yet explained the standard 
marking rules of the Central Sharpshooters’ 
Union. Whenever a perfect hit is made the 
inner circle of the target is hit, and it is 
signaled by waving the American flag; and 





25-ring target 


a hat is placed on top of the flag when a 
pinwheel is made. Shots hitting the target 
outside of the center ring are always spot- 
ted first, using for this purpose a pointer 
with a 3-inch disk, white on one side and 
black on the other. For indicating the value 
of the shot the lower right-hand corner of 
the target indicates 20, lower left 15, upper 
right 10, and upper left 5. To signal a 23 
the shot hole is spotted first, using the white 
side of the pointer. Then the disk is shown 
in the lower right corner, which means 20; 
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and by moving the pointer up and down three 
times there is indicated the total count of 20 
and 3, or 23. If the disk is shown in the 
lower left-hand corner and then moved up 
and down four times, it indicates 15 plus 4, 
or a total of 19 points, etc. 

Before concluding I wish to say that this 
fine sport, which we call the Schuetzen style, 
is a sport which is practiced by American 
citizens of every profession, including Sena- 
tors, preachers, farmers and others. Every- 
body shoots in their citizens’ clothes, needing 
no uniform excepting a housemaid’s apron. 

The shooting festivals which 15 or 20 years 
ago were still partially foreign-fashioned af- 
fairs, are today as Americanized in nature 
as a Camp Perry shoot. Schuetzen Kings 
are crowned no more; beer steins have gone 
out of existence. The Geman language has 
also passed; but the competition is still 
going on. 

As I have now given a partial history of 
my 22 years in the use of the free rifle I 
wish to further say that the Schuetzen Fests 
are not my only pleasure. I am fond of 
nearly every kind of rifle-shooting we have 
today, regardless of whether it is the mili- 
tary, the international free rifle, the outdoor 
small bore or the gallery. I follow them all 
with great enthusiasm. But if I were to 
express my preference as to style of shoot- 
ing I could only say, give me a day on the 
200-yard Schuetzen range, shooting offhand, 
on the little 34-inch 25-ring target, for I con- 
sider this still to be the greatest of all sports 
on the face of this great green earth. 


SOME NOTES ON PRACTICAL RE- 
VOLVER SHOOTING 
(Continued from page 22) 
deviation and elapsed time is a matter for 
discussion. Certainly the radial deviation is 
nearly proportional to the range—more so 
than elapsed seconds; but it would require 
a great number of observations to determine 

the actual relative weights. 

Other Tests—To these rapid-fire tests in 
the daytime might be added tests on moon- 
lit nights, at nightfall, in fog or at night by 
firing at flashes or reports. Some will argue 
that a target the size of a garage would be 
needed for this. It might be, but if so it 
shows how little a revolver is worth in time 
of greatest need. Firing from the hip, or 
point firing without aiming, will also reveal 
how easy it is—not. Then, try firing from a 
speeding automobile. 

Those who insist that these tests are en- 
tirely outside the requirements of marksman- 
ship have missed the point. When one needs 
a revolver he himself does not choose the time 
or place; he must be prepared for at least 
the most probable conditions—speed, motion 
and bad light. 

Value of Tests—It is probable that very 
few marksmen fire the first time the sight is 
on the mark; they try to better the aim, or 
their minds are not made up. This is not 
the case in rapid-fire tests, for one can not 
waste time in taking second sights. Again, 
there is a tendency for the eye to wander to 
other objects, as there is plenty of time; but 
in rapid firing the eye at once seeks the bull’s- 
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eye and the sights. One suggestion we would 
make is for a general rule requiring that the 
revolver should not be cocked until just be- 
fore aiming; running with a revolver cocked 
is bad business. 

No apologies are offered for bringing up 
what is an old story to many experienced 
marksmen, because there are so many more 
who have not been trained in this rapid-fire 
work, and we would like to interest them in 
it. We believe it to be very good training 
and not at all as dangerous as it may seem. 
The savage intentness, quick decision, steadi- 
ness, control and instant perception that it 
requires can not be other than invaluable to a 
real marksman. 


A GOOD SHOTGUN PERFORMANCE 
(Continued from page 19) 

shooter expends three to five hundred shells, 

I’d think 60 per cent about what the average 

man would accomplish. 


Upon the whole, I suspect that the man 
who buys a case of shells, and who bags 250 
head of mixed game with his 500 shots, does 
very fair average shooting. If he does much 
better than that he is either an expert shot or 
is overcautious, not taking chances except 
when the game is within easy range or flying 
to suit him. Therefore, perhaps, an average 
of 50 per cent, on all kinds of game, under 
all conditions, is not so very far wrong. The 
man who bags 60 per cent is entitled to be 
called a crack shot; and the 70 per cent all- 
round wing shot is so rare that I couldn’t 
quite place him. 


ONE SHOT BILL 
By James B. CasH 
I've hunted big game quite a lot with many different 
men ; 
I've had some fair-to-middling shots 
mates, now and then. 
I've heard some outdoor stories as I’ve watched the 
embers fade, 

Of wondrous trophies they had gained by wondrous 
shots they’d made; 
But I’ve never known 
cleverness and skill 
Could be mentioned the same minute with my old 

friend One Shot Bill. 


fore, camp 


a marksman who for 


For instance, I was cruising ‘round, as hunters 


sometimes will, 
One day until at last I climbed a lofty wooded hill 


That overlooked a level plain; and there, far down 
below, 


I ~~ old One Shot William, moving cautiously and 
slow. 


I knew that he was on a track, so naturally I 


Stepped out of sight and watched him as he pussy- 
footed by. 


I saw them when he jumped them up—two big 
bucks and a doe— 

Each one ran a different way; and how those deer 
did go! 

I saw old One Shot raise his gun; I heard the old 
gun crack; 

The largest buck turned part-way round, then went 
down in his track. 

Then One Shot raised the gun again and held it 
quite a spell, 

And then the other buck went down and stayed right 
where he fell. 


It’s great to scatter lots of lead and hear the loud 
shots ring; 


It’s great to mow the bushes down and hear the 
bullets sing ; 

It makes a jolly lot of noise to empty out your gun 

And it gives you the impression that you're having 
lots of fun. 


But ~ filling up the license tag you can’t do better 
than 


To place your idle ducats on the strictly one-shot man. 
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“THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN” 
TROPHY COMPETITION 


Unlimited Re-entry 


OPEN TO: 
DATES: 
ENTRIES CLOSE: 


COURSE AND 
CONDITIONS: 


SPECIAL BLANKS 
REQUIRED: 


ARM, AMMUNI- 
TION AND 
POSITION: 


PRIZES: 


ENTRANCE FEE: 


OFFICIAL 
BULLETINS: 


Any rifle club affiliated with the National Rifle Association and in good standing. 
January 1 to December 31, 1929. 

Entries may be made at any time during the competition. 

Points will be scored on the following basis: 


For subscriptions to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN from Club Members 


aS ty, Se ene ee 1 point 
For applications for Individual Membership, which includes THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, at three dollars -...................--:--------0e-ceeeeseeees 3 points 
For applications for Life Membership, which includes THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN for one year, at twenty-five dollars -..........................----- 25 points 
For applications for Endowment Membership, which includes THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN for life, at one hundred dollars .................. 100 points 
For individual entries in postal matches, at one dollar ..................-..-..-.--+- 1 point 
For individual entries in postal matches, at one dollar and a half......114 points 
For team entries in postal matches, at five dollars -............2222-..22----.---.-+-++ 5 points 


In the case of memberships and subscriptions, points will be allowed only for new sub- 
scriptions and new annual memberships. In order to be classed as new, subscriptions or 
memberships must have been lapsed prior to January 1, 1928. Any subscriptions or 
memberships received from men who have not been subscribers or members since 
January 1, 1928, will be considered as new and points will be awarded. 

In order to be scored, applications and subscriptions must be submitted on the special 
American Rifleman Trophy Match “Entry Blank,” quantities of which will be fur- 
nished competitors without cost. Entries in Matches must also be submitted 
attached to such a blank. 

Any kind of arm or arms, ammunition or position necessary to persuade good, 
honest American citizens to subscribe to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN’ or become 
members of the N. R. A. are permitted in this competition. 

To the club having the largest aggregate score will be awarded The American 
Rifleman Trophy for annual competition within the club or for donation by the 
club to a State or regional competition with the rifle or pistol. 

To the Secretary of the winning club, a Life Membership in the N. R. A. 

To the second high club, a smaller American Rifleman Trophy and a Life Mem- 
bership to the Secretary. 

In the case of winning secretaries who are already Life Members of the Associa- 
tion, the Life Membership will be given to whomever the Secretary may designate, 
provided such person meets the membership requirements of the Association. 

To the third high club, merchandise selected at will from the price list of the 
N. R. A. Service Company to a value not exceeding thirty dollars. To the Sec- 
retary of such club, ten dollars in gold. 

Consolation prizes to all clubs scoring 100 or more points. 


Some interest and enthusiasm. 


Official bulletins showing the standing of competitors will be published monthly 
in the N. R. A. News Section of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN magazine. 


You will be surprised at the size and beauty of the trophies. 


Get busy now to win one for your club. 
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Who Said It Can’t Be Done? 


“Kitsap Rifle Club—Here’s to you! 
Tho’ in years you are new, 

Much for good fellowship have you done 
In a Banquet just for fun!” 


—From the toast of Mrs. H. J. Ziegemeier, wi 
the Admiral, Commandant Naval Station at 


Sound 


A FEw hours after firing had ceased in the 
culmination of a splendid program of inter- 
city rifle competitions, held over the club 
ranges of Kitsap Rifle and Revolver Club, in 
Bremerton, Wash., on Sunday, November 4, 
300 enthusiastic members and friends of the 
Kitsap Club. gathered at Enetai Inn to wit- 
ness the ceremonies e¢ al. surrounding the 
club’s second annual banquet. Be it known 
that Enetai Inn is the center of Bremerton 
social activities, and suffice it to say that 
this, perhaps, accounts for the scope of 
publicity resulting from the occasion; par- 
ticularly that “white space” in the social 
columns of daily newspapers devoted to the 
success of the gathering. 

Due in part to the timely interest and 
hard work on the part of loyal friends and 
supporters of the Kitsap Club, coupled with 
the presence of quite a distinguished list of 
out-of-town guests, small wonder there is 
that the affair was rather widely promulgated 
by the Washington press. One Bremerton 
editor took occasion to write a short but 
well-directed editorial about the success of 
the banquet, saying, in part: “The average 
man has a sort of good-natured contempt or 
toleration for the man with a hobby. For 
instance, he regards the member of a rifle 
club as someone with a ‘bug’ for shooting 
and lets it go at that. But if the average 
man had attended the annual dinner of the 
Kitsap Rifle and Revolver Club Sunday 
evening he would have left with an en- 
tirely different idea of the importance these 
organizations bear toward national defense.” 

Radio as well as the press was evident in 
broadcasting the radiant enthusiasm of this 
club’s annual meeting. By courtesy of Pa- 
cific Electric Co. the entire Kitsap program 
was broadcast over Station KRC. Hon. 
Andy Ole Carlson, in the réle of announcer, 
was at the “mike,” and he reviewed each 
number on the program for the radio audi- 
ence, slipping in comments freely that pro- 
vided a unique, humorous side to the oc- 
casion. Mr. Carlson, to use the words of 
his attentive listeners, “was a knockout.” 
Judge James W. Carr, well remembered for 
his splendid services as toastmaster at the 
initial Kitsap banquet a year ago, again 
served as master of ceremonies, and, as was 





e of 
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anticipated, contributed greatly to the merri- 
ment of the meeting by his clever and 
timely anecdotes. 

Fortunate indeed was the toastmaster in 
having occasion to call on the following dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, each of whom re- 
sponded in brilliant fashion: Hon. C. E. B. 
Oldham, mayor of Bremerton; Hon. Frank 
Edwards, mayor of Seattle; Gen. Maurice 
Thompson, The Adjutant General of Wash- 
ington; Admiral H. J. Ziegemeier, Comman- 
dant Puget Sound Navy Yard; Col. R. S. 
Hooker, Commanding Officer U. S. M. C. 
barracks at Puget Sound; Maj. H. A. 
Schwarz, President Washington State Rifle 
Association; Maj. I. W. Kenney, N. R. A. 
State Secretary for Washington; Capt. Paul 


N. R. A. DIRECTORS MEET 
JANUARY 25 


THROUGH an error, the date of the 
meeting of the Board of Directors was 
given in the December issue of the 
RIFLEMAN as being January 29. The 


Board of Directors will meet at the 
Hotel Lafayette on January 25, and 
not on the 29th. The meeting of the 
Board of Directors is required by the 
By-Laws of the Association to be held 


on the last Friday of January of 
each year. 


J. Roberts, former N. R. A. Washington 
State Secretary; C. C. Finn, Secretary Seat- 
tle Rifle and Revolver Club; Fred P. Mat- 
tys, Secretary to Mayor Edwards; and Capt. 
H. W. L. Niemeyer of the Army. In addi- 
tion, F. A. Horn, Earl Hoskins, E. H. Brooks 
and Judge Carr, officers of the Club, spoke 
during the evening, as did Mr. Tom Hynes, 
editor Silverdale Breeze; Mr. W. L. Jessup, 
News Searchlight editor, and Mr. Sam Jo- 
sephson, of the Bremerton Press. The lat- 
ter-named newspapermen were largely re- 
sponsible for the fine publicity subsequent to 
the successful banquet given by the press. 
Other features of the evening consisted of 
several selections given by the “Four Mus- 
keteers’—Fred Erickson, Al Oass, Curley 
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COMING EVENTS 


(N. R. A. State Secretaries, the Secretaries 
of State Rifle Associations, N. R. A. Club 
Secretaries, and others interested are re- 
quested to notify the N. R. A. of any 
matches—Coming Events— that it is de- 
sired to announce in this column. Name 
and class of the competition, place and 
date should be given.) 


Fourth Annual Ohio Rifle League Gallery 
Matches, Columbus, Ohio, March 22-24. 


Railwaymen’s Individual Gallery Champion- 
ship (fired in conjunction with Ohio Rifle 
League Matches). 


New England Daily Championships, Mechanics 
Hall, Boston, ass., January 16-26. (To 
4 conducted as one of the features of the 

N. A. exhibit at the New England 
Sportsmen's Show.) 


N. R. A. GALLERY RIFLE AND PISTOL 


MATCHES* 
Entry Fee 
N.R.A. Club 
Match Memb. Memb 
Individual Free Rifle .. $1.00 $1.50 
Gallery Champ. ...... 1.00 1.50 
(Any Sights) 
Gallery Champ. ....... 1.00 1.50 
(Metallic Rights) 
Two-Man Team ...... 2.00 2.00 
Tyro Team . +e 5.00 
Civilian Interclub — eee 5.00 
(Any Sights) 
Civilian Interclub .... 5.00 
(Metallic Sights) 
Company Team Champ. 5.00 
Regimental Champ. .. 5.00 
Company .22 Pistol Team _ 5.00 
Individual Rapid Fire. . 1.00 1.50 
-22 Slow Fire Pistol... 1.00 1.50 
+, ear 1.00 1.50 


Individual Pistol Champ. 1.00 1,50 


Police Team Champ.... 5.00 
Pistol Team Champ.... am 5.00 
* All matches will be fired in February. 


entries closing February 1. 





Coulter and W. E. White; Hawaiian and 
Irish dances by Miss Norma Nelson; special 
dance numbers by the Misses Rose Blanche 
and Audrene Bennett; a piano solo by Miss 
Eleanor Richards; and music by the K. R. C. 
orchestra. A letter from Admiral S. S. 
Robinson, Commandant U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, who attended the Kitsap meeting a 
year ago, and another from C. B. Lister, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the N. R. A., convey- 
ing congratulations and good wishes to the 
Club on its second birthday, were read at 
the banquet, while the presentation of tro- 
phies and medals also occupied a part of 
the program. The principal award was the 
Mayor’s Cup, which was presented to Mayor 
Oldham by F. A. Horn, President of the 
Kitsap Club. 

The Inter-State Matches and the Kitsap 
banquet were put over big! The latter was 
the most outstanding social affair of its kind 
ever held in Bremerton. But entirely aside 
from the marked success for the Bremerton 
Club, both from the standpoint of finances 
and publicity, the favorable results incident 
to this occasion furnish good thought for 
other clubs. At least the often-heard my- 
thology that a rifle club, because it is an 
organization of shooting enthusiasts, can not 
do anything of a social nature, received quite 
a shattering blow in the Washington metrop- 
olis on the evening of November 4. A ban- 
quet in connection with the annual members’ 
meeting, planned along “Kitsap lines,” un- 
doubtedly will go a long way toward helping 
civilian rifle clubs get what is wanted, 
whether it be finances, publicity, new mem- 
bers, or what not. Try it. 
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TELEGRAPH YOUR GALLERY ENTRIES 
AT N. R. A. EXPENSE 


As THIS is written (December 15) the 
general mailing of the new program of Postal 
Matches and Shooting Rules has just been 
completed. A copy of the program has been 
mailed to every N. R. A. member and to 
all club secretaries. Under ordinary circum- 
stances everyone will have received the pro- 
gram in time to permit entering any of the 
early closing matches, entries in which are 
scheduled to close January 1. Due to the 
heavy pre-Christmas mails, however, it is 
possible that some shooters in the distant 
States have not received programs, and for 
that reason, have not entered any of the 
Gallery Matches. 

Realizing the possibility of such an occur- 
rence, and in order to make it possible— 
and easy, too—for all that so desire to enter 
the matches, both rifle and pistol, the N. R. A. 
is pleased to make the following general 
proposal: 

Telegraphic entries (sent via telegram or 
night letter, collect) will be accepted at Na- 
tional Headquarters up to and _ including 
January 10. If you haven’t entered any of 
the following matches, and want to take ad- 
vantage of this final opportunity to do so, 
pick out the ones you wish to shoot and 
shoot your telegram, at the expense of the 
N. R. A. Don’t bother about wiring money 
covering the entrance fees, as it will be en- 
tirely satisfactory for you to mail your check 
by letter. In wiring entries, be sure to 
state the distance—whether 50 feet or 75 
feet in the case of rifle matches, or 50 feet 
or 20 yards for pistol events. 

Following is a schedule of the matches 


concerned : 
GALLERY RIFLE MATCHES 
Entry Fee 
Entries When N.R.A. Club 


Match Close Fired Memb. Memb. 
Prone Tyro ........+- Jan.1 Jan. $1.00 $1.00 
Tyro Championship ... Jan.1 Jan. 1.00 1.00 
lidividual Prone ..... Jan.1 Jan. 1,00 1.50 
Individual Sitting - Jan.1 Jan. 1.00 1.50 
Individual Kneeling . Jan.1 Jan. 1.00 1.50 
Individual Standing .. Jan.1 Jan. 1.00 1.50 
Gallery Grand Aggregate Jan.1 Jan. 1.00 1.50 


PIsTOL AND REVOLVER MATCHES 
Entry Fee 
Entries When N.R.A. Club 


Match Close Fired Memb. Memb. 
Tyro Slow Fire ...... Jan.1 Jan. $1.00 $1.00 
Tyro Rapid Fire ..... Jan.1 Jan. 1.00 1.00 
Individual Slow Fire .. Jan.1 Jan. 1.00 1.50 
Individual Timed Fire . Jan.1 Jan. 1.00 1.50 





THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN TROPHY 
COMPETITION 


RirLteE Ciusp SECRETARIES, individual mem- 
bers of the Association and club members 
will read with interest the full page else- 
where in this issue covering conditions of 
the new American Rifleman Trophy Compe- 
tition. Not literally a “shooting competi- 
tion,” but arranged as such, this “match” 
should be a most popular one because every 
shooting enthusiast, regardless of marksman- 
ship skill, may participate. Quoting from 
the conditions of the competition, as re- 
gards arms, ammunition and positions, the 
following is specified: “Any kind of arms, 


ammunition, or position necessary to per- 
suade good, honest American citizens to 
subscribe to. THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN or 
become members of the N. R. A.” 
Regardless of everything else, the prizes 


-marily to two reasons: 
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offered always furnish a most important 
feature of any competition. Read care- 
fully the prize conditions of this shoot. Note 
that in addition to the very liberal award of 
life memberships the generous provision of 
cash in gold plus merchandise selected at 
will, as well as numerous consolation prizes; 
there also is provided one large and one 
small American Rifleman Trophy. Of un- 
usual value, each of these trophies will em- 
body the most careful workmanship with 
the very best obtainable sterling silver, 
something every club member may well be 
proud to have had a hand in winning. Cuts 
of these trophies will appear in the N. R. A. 
News section of the RIFLEMAN in a future 
issue, as will the results and standing from 
month to month throughout the year. 
Because it is necessary to submit entries 
(to have points scored) on the special entry 
blank, all interested are asked to write the 
N. R. A. for entry blanks. A card or letter 
addressed to the Association requesting a 
quantity of American Rifleman Trophy 
Entry Blanks will receive prompt attention. 


DON’T FORGET THE BOSTON SHOW 


WitHouT a doubt the outstanding event 
on the New England Sportsmen’s calendar 
for January is the Sportsmen’s Show, to be 
held at Mechanics Hall, in Boston, January 
16 to 26. Under the personal direction of 
Chester I. Campbell, every lover of the 
great outdoors is promised many a thrill at 
this great Exposition. 

As previously announced, the N. R. A. 
will have ‘an exhibit at the Boston show. 
Our principal feature will be a descriptive 
exhibit showing the history and develop- 
ment of the Springfield rifie. The Associa- 
tion will also maintain a rifle gallery over 
which daily championship matches will be 
fired. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
sportsmen attending the show to visit our 
exhibit. Because practically every member 
of the N. R. A. staff will be present, an 
excellent opportunity is afforded members 
in the New England States to become ac- 
quainted or renew their acquaintances with 
the men in the Washington office. Look 
for the N. R. A. booth. A warm welcome 
will await you. 


A. AND H. ARTILLERY COMPANY 
HOLDS FALL TOURNAMENT 


W. K. Queen, Ordnance Officer, who was 
largely responsible for the marked success 
of the recent Ancient and Honorable Annual 
Fall Tournament, has the following to say 
about the shoot: 

“We had a most enjoyable day with the 
best attendance that we have been favored 
with for several years. This was due pri- 
First, the weather 
conditions were ideal; second, there seems 
to be a marked interest in rifle practice 
among our members. A great many of the 
members came out for instructions and, 
with the limited instruction it was possible 
to give them in the time at our disposal, 
they made very creditable scores and seemed 
anxious to continue.” 
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Winners and scores made in all matches 
fired follow: 


N. R. A. MEDAL MatTcH 


Standing 

200 300 500 

S.F. R.F. S.F. 

~- Peed We. AMOR sc ccecceve 39 49 48 136 
t 7 


5 ee DNR bcc ccevce 38 45 48 131 
Bes Dis A ED wcleésccccces 33 49 46 128 
Be ree 34 48 45 127 
Lt. Com. W. K. Queen ...... 39 42 45 126 
Lt. Col. Henry A. Hale, Jr... 34 45 46 125 


Set. C. P. Woodbury . 
Lt. R. C. Goudey ae 
Lt. Wm. Bellfield 





ES ere 25 40 28 93 
Maj. George T. Latimer .... 22 37 33 2 
William J. Roberts ........ 24 30 34 88 
Joseph E. Osborn .......... 33 34 18 85 
Sgt. N. E. Tougas ..... 26 28 18 72 


As the first seven had already received this medal, 
Lt. R. C. Goudey was declared the winner. 


ROBERT KEAYNE MEDAL 


300 500 600 

S.F. S.F. S.F. Total 
Capt. Fred W. Allen .......- 48 48 46 142 
ee ee eee 45 46 45 136 
le” eee 45 45 45 135 
Lt. Com. W. K. Queen ...... 47 45 43 135 
Lt. Col. Henry A. Hale, Jr... 44 46 43 133 


Lt. E. A. Eastman ...... oo OS 48 31 117 
Sgt. C. P. Woodbury ....... 45 40 89 114 
Maj. George T. Latimer ..... 24 33 32 109 


William J. Roberts 
Sgt. A. Piotti .. 
Joseph E. Osborn 
Sgt. N. E. Tougas .. 


mas tae eee 30 34 87 101 
ik enw 6 wie 40 28 32 100 
baw ce se 96s 39 18 36 93 
ara(60 8 esa 30 18 32 80 
EE. Ws (Loe rsoams 36 32 7 75 

As Captaim Allen had already won this medal, 
Lt. A. E. Tuttle was declared the winner. 


HAMILTON MATCH—Two TEAMS ENTERED 
FIRST TEAM 


300 500 
S.F.  S.F. Total 
eae. ae eee 48 49 97 
A. E. Tuttle, Team Captain ... 45 46 91 
stan Ere 45 45 90 
SS SO ee 38 48 86 
Lt. R. C. Goudey .......... con ae 37 74 


Joseph E. Osborn 
Alternate, Maj. George T. Latimer. 





SECOND TEAM 


= SS  ? | eee 47 45 92 
Lt. Col. Henry A. Hale, Jr. 
Sgt. C. P. Woodbury, Team Captain 45 40 85 
Lt. Wm. Bellfield .. 36 

Set. A. Piotti ...... 


Alternate, Sgt. N. E. Tougas. 


COMPANY QUALIFICATION MEDALS 


200 300 300 500 600 
R.F.S.F. R.P. S.F.S.F. Total 


age Fred W. Allen* .. 48 48 49 48 46 239 

A. B. Tatile*® weccec 47 45 49 46 45 232 
Tha ee 44 45 48 45 45 227 
Lt. Com. W. K. Queen*. 43 47 42 45 43 220 
Lt. Col. Henry A. Hale, wat 40 44 45 46 43 218 


Set. C. P. Woodburyt+ -- 42 45 41 40 39 207 

Lt. E. A. Eastmant .... 36 38 45 48 31 198 

Lt. R. C. Goudey? ..... 32 37 39 37 30 175 

William J. Roberts$ ... 40 33 30 34 87 174 

Get. A. Piettls ..nccces 26 40 40 28 382 166 

Joseph E. Osbornt .... 35 39 34 18 36 162 
* Expert. + Sharpshooter. t Marksman, 


NAVAL TROPHY 
Same as Company Qualification Course. 
Capt. Fred W. Allen, winner. 
OrpEN TOURNAMENT 
GRAND AGGREGATE 






Be WR I eas 4 Bib 6a wa cts 60d dbus ie 135 
200-YARD MATCH 
Lt. Com. W. K. Queen .. 39 
Lt. A. E. Tuttle 33 
Arthur W. Mayer oc 
300-YARD MATCH 
OE EE eee 45 
Ba. See. Se Me. SEG, DE. a cecvescsccsacsie 44 
ee EE bd 2b shoe oe 6 bene cee hee 37 
500-YARD MATCH 
It. EB. A. Eastman ....ccccccsiccocescccves 48 
Oe Ere rere vrerrrr errr ers 45 
OP rrr eee 33 
TuRKEY SHOOT 
AGGREGATE 
is Se ie I ers led anninurea.ayea bas auek owe 74 


200-YARD MATOH 
Sgt. RB. Sherman McCarter .....ccccccccvcce 37 


Lt. Wm. Bellfield 
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300-YARD MATCH 


John Leonard 
Capt. George H. Hudson 
Se Sr oh Se cceécousnecseccedvcese 30 


500-YARD MATCH 


William J. Roberts 34 
ak ee PE oo ..0 ooo 6:0 28 
Joseph E, Osborn 18 





MAHONING RIFLE CLUB MATCHES 
.22-CALIBER PISTOL—75-FOOT RANGE—60-FOOT TARGET 


Slow Timed Rapid 
fire fire fire Total 
1. Abbot A. Lane, 
Youngstown, Ohio .... 83 83 79 245 
2. R. A. Wade, 
eres 79 76 84 239 
3. G. A. Hughes, 
Youngstown, Ohio .... 80 80 76 236 


LARGE BORE—PISTOL OR REVOLVER—60-FOOT RANGE 


Slow Timed Rapid 
fire fire fire Total 
1. Abbot A. Lane, 
Youngstown, Ohio .... 75 75 53 203 
2. Geo. Reinhardt, 
oy ae 70 51 51 172 
3. L. C. Reinhardt, 
ON oe a 73 61 34 168 
.22-CALIBER RIFLE—-PRONE—75 FEET 
Score 
1. G. A. Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio ........ 99 
2. W. J. Baird, Toronto, Ohio .............. 98 
3. W. H. Sizemore, Toronto, Ohio ........... 98 
.22-CALIBER RIFLE—SITTING—75 FEET 
Score 
1. G. A. Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio ........ 96 
2: Wea ee ME.. TOC, GD ace ccceessene 95 
3. W. H. Sizemore, Toronto, Ohio ....... a) ee 
.22-CALIBER RIFLE—KNEELING—75 FEET 
Score 
1. G. A. Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio ......... 89 
2. J. E. Winegord, Columbiana, Ohio ...... 80 
3. W. H. Sizemore, Toronto, Ohio ..... ch 80 
.22-CALIBER RIFLE—STANDING—75 FEET 
Score 
1. J. E. Winegord, Columbiana, Ohio ...... 87 
2. G. A. Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio ...... 81 
3. W. H. Sizemore, Toronto, Ohio ...... icici Re 
.22-CALIBER RIFLE—AGGREGATE—75 FEET 
Ag- 


Sit- Kneel- Stand- gre- 
Prone ting ing ing gate 
1. G. A. Hughes, 
Youngstown, Ohio .. 99 96 89 81 365 
2. W. H. Sizemore, 


Toronto, Ohio ...... 98 91 80 75 344 
3. J. E. Winegord, 

Columbiana, Ohio 78 88 80 87 333 
4. W. J. Baird, 

Toronto, Ohio ...... 98 95 77 60 330 
5. H. D. Smith, 

Girard, Ohio ...... 98 75 78 59 310 

CHALLENGES 


Kanabec Rifle Club—George L. Angstman, 
Secretary, Mora, Minn. Desires matches 
at 50 feet, 14 men to shoot as a team. 

Perth Amboy Rifle Club—Charles Walter, 
Assistant Range Officer, 497 Cornell St., 
Perth Amboy, N. J. Wishes to arrange 
Gallery Postal Matches with clubs through- 
out the United States. Conditions: 75 
feet, N. R. A. target, four positions, tele- 
scope sights, and N. R. A. rules. 

Armour Tech Rifle Club—Herbert E. Stier, 
Secretary, Armour Institute of Technology, 
33rd and Federal Streets, Chicago, IIl. 
Would like to arrange postal matches with 
other universities. Gallery 50 feet or 75 
feet, iron sights, N. R. A. target and rules. 


THE DECEMBER RIFLEMAN COVER 


Ir wiLt probably be of general interest to 
readers of the RrFLEMAN, and of special in- 
terest to college shooters, to know the origin 
of the cover photo of our last issue. This 
International Newsreel photo is a picture 
from “true life” at George Washington Uni- 
versity. The G-W Girls’ Rifle Team has 
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quite a noteworthy record over a period of 
several consecutive years; one of the most 
outstanding of which is the accomplishment 
of last year when the girls finished the sea- 
son with a clean slate. The picture was 
made in the gallery of G-W University. 
The girls doing the coaching, left to right, 
are Misses Helen Taylor and Helen Prentiss, 
while Miss Betty Clark is the young lady 
in the act of sighting in. 


CROCKETT CLUB ORGANIZES 
By M. Tost, President Crockett Rifle Club 


AFTER a number of years of hibernation, 
the sharpshooting spirit in Crockett again 
emerges into public light. Some years ago 
a rifle club was organized, but like many 
things of a similar nature, it subsided qui- 
etly. But with a suggestion here and an 
idea there, the sport has been revived with 
renewed interest. 

Rumor of some definite nature was heard 
some time in July last, that before the year 
went by a rifle club would be organized in 
Crockett. The evening of August 6 is re- 
membered by many because it saw the gath- 
ering of about thirty rifle and pistol en- 
thusiasts to organize a Crockett Community 
Center Rifle and Pistol Club. 

Mr. A. M. Duperu, plant manager of the 
C. & H. Sugar Refinery at Crockett, took 
charge of the meeting, and conducted the 
business of organizing the club and electing 
the officers. The officers elected for the 
remainder of the year are: M. Tost, Presi- 
dent; R. Standish, Vice President; M. C. 


Hersey, Secretary; W. P. Bell, Treasurer; 
and J. B. James, Executive Officer. 

After the necessary business of organizing 
been 


had attended to, the executive com- 
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mittee arranged an interesting program of 
shoots. Various trophies were presented to 
the club and competition arranged for 
awarding them. 


Considerable interest has been shown in 
the club’s endeavors since organizing, and 
the membership has been on a steady in- 
cline until now it stands at over sixty mem- 
bers. The club holds two shoots every 
month, one for individual high score with a 
silver loving cup as the award for third 
time winner, and the other for group team 
competition. The events for November 
were arranged to include several turkey 
shoots, and turkeys were given for prizes. 

The range is in an ideal location, only 
about one-half mile from town, and there- 
fore much more accessible than the average 
range. It has not sufficient length for the 
use of large-bore rifles, so 50- and 100-yard 
ranges only were built and restricted to the 
use of small-bore rifles. 

Due to the very large participatione in 
membership, it has become necessary to en- 
large the firing line and butts, so that within 
a short space of time the same will offer 
accommodation for six shooters at a time. 
The firing platform will be greatly enlarged 
and will be provided with a roof. Additional 
improvements are contemplated, such as 
lighting the firing platform and butts, so 
that good sport may be enjoyed during the 
evening hours also. 

The club has had only local competition, 
but the rapid improvement shown by many, 
and the very good scores turned in by some 
seem to indicate that Crockett will soon 
have a team capable of taking on any small- 
bore team in the State. 

It is planned by the executive committee 














View showing 50- and 100-yard firing point and targets of Crockett Community Center 
Rifle and Pistol Club range 





to join both the N. R. A. and the California 
State Rifle Association with the coming of 
the new year, and thus enable the members 
of Crockett Community Center Rifle and 
Pistol Club to engage in competitive shoots 
with the members of other clubs. 


SANTA CRUZ NOSES OUT MONTEREY 


(From the San Francisco Examiner) 


AT THE Santa Cruz Rifle and Pistol Club 
range Sunday, November 4, a 50-shot course 
B match was fired by members of that club 
and the Peninsula Rifle Club of Monterey. 
All active members attending fired the 
course and the five high scorers were se- 
lected from the respective clubs as repre- 
senting their teams. A heavy fog in the 
morning soon disappeared, leaving ideal 
light and wind conditions for the firing of 
the match. The visitors from Monterey 
praised the excellent location and _installa- 
tion of the range in general. 

Final scoring at the completion of the 
match showed the Surf City boys were vic- 
torious by a margin of seven points in taking 
the match from the veteran Monterey rifle- 
men. 

Team personnel and scores were: 
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. Paul Johnston 
. C. B. Gordon 
. Ed Falconer 

. William Lutz 
. Earl Harris 


The Santa Cruz club desires matches ar- 
ranged to be fired over its range with 
other visiting clubs, and invites correspond- 
ence with their secretary, Ed Falconer, Box 
623, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


HAWAIIAN RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
REPORTS 


Frank S. WARREN, Secretary Hawaiian 
Rifle Association, in his annual report gives 
rather an interesting acount of several medals 
which were turned over to the new Associa- 
tion when the old organization was reor- 
ganized about a year ago. The original 
Hawaiian Rifle Association was organized in 
1885. Speaking of the medals, the secre- 
tary says: 

“When we took over the old Hawaiian 
Rifle Association last year, we were be- 
queathed three bronze medals of the N.R. A. 
for the years 1907, 1908, 1909. Also three 
very valuable gold medals, quite elaborate 
in solid gold, which had been presented to 
the club in 1889, and a sterling silver cup. 


Then the winner of the first medal ever 


given to the club—the Brodie Medal—won 
in 1886 by John H. Fisher, was gotten out 
of a vault and again presented to the club 
for a perpetual medal. The three bronze 
medals were shot off during October and per- 
manently awarded to the winner, the runner- 
up and third high in a series of three shoots 
with the Service rifle. The silver cup was 
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permanently won by Max Landgraf for the 
best average score for the season with the 
.30 rifle. His average was 218.5. 

“The Wall gold medal was won for the 
year 1928 by S. A. Parish for the best score 
made in any one day of a series of matches. 
This is a perpetual medal, and hereafter 
will be awarded for the best score made in 
any one day for the entire year. Parish has 
often shot 230 but won the medal with 223. 
Another gold medal will be a perpetual tro- 
phy for the best pistol. score in any one day, 
and will be fired for during this month. 
Still another gold medal will be competed for 
by the small-bore shooters, this trophy to be 
awarded the high competitor with the .22 
rifle in any single day. The special Brodie 
Medal will be shot off at a meet this month, 
conditions to be laid down by the donor.” 


McDOUGAL GAINS ON BRITISH 
SCORING 

As A result of the official scoring by the 
Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs on the 
Dewar targets, D. J. McDougal, one of the 
youngsters on the American Dewar Team 
for 1928, finds himself one point better off 
than he was scored at Camp Perry. Mc- 
Dougal’s official score as accepted by the 
British gives him a possible 200x200 at 50 
yards and 196x200 at 100 yards. This in- 
crease in McDougal’s score does not change 
the American Team total, however, as the 
official scorer of the competition in Great 
Britain cut Thurman Randle one point on 
his second 50-yard target. Randle’s official 
score now stands at 98, 96, 99 and 98 for the 
two 50-yard targets and two 100-yard targets, 
respectively. 


SPORTSMEN AWARD REFORESTATION 
CUP 


(From Bulletin of N. Y. State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University) 


THE New York State Fish, Game and 
Forest League at its annual convention at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., December 6-7, awarded 
the James S. Whipple Reforestation Cup to 
the Chenango Fish, Game and Gun Club. 
This Club planted and, through the activi- 
ties of its members, caused to be planted 
1,779,500 young forest trees. This is the 
largest number of trees thus far set out by 
any game club in the State organization. 

Three years ago James S. Whipple, former 
Forest, Fish and Game Commissioner, of- 
fered a silver cup to the club planting the 
largest number of trees during the year, 
the cup to become the permanent possession 
of the club winning it three times. 


SHOOT AT 


MINNESOTA VIGILANTES 
LAKE CITY 

GoopHvE County, Minn., has an organiza- 
tion of about 125 rangers to be called in 


case of bank robberies. They held a get- 
together shoot at Lake City on September 9 
last, in which 48 vigilantes participated. 
Conditions were: Range 20 yards, any rifle, 
iron sights, and the course of fire consisted 
of 10 shots prone, 10 standing; 5 shots sit- 
ting and 5 kneeling. The pistol match called 
for 6 shots at 15 yards, slow fire, 6 shots at 
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25 yards, slow fire, and 6 shots 25 yards, 
rapid fire, at the bobbing target. Scores of 
the best five in both rifle and pistol matches 
were as follows: 


RIFLE—200 YARDS 


Ben Hawkins 

. Elmer Anderson 
Phil Nordeen 
M. Goplin 

E. E. Nelson 


te 00 BO 


PISTOL—15 AND 25 YARDS 


. Phil Nordeen 
. A. E. Michaelson 
). Eckholm 


N. W. CENTRAL OHIO LEAGUE BEGINS 


Six teams are firing weekly matches in the 
Northwest Central Ohio Rifle League. They 
are Sidney, winner of the championship last 
year; Bellefontaine, Bluffton, Lima, Wapako- 
neta and Kenton, teams from which finished 
last season in the order named. The sched- 
ule calls for 10 weekly matches on Tuesday 
nights, with the exception of the holidays. 
when two matches will be held on Thurs- 
days. The season opened November 20, 
when Sidney won in Bluffton, 904 to 903. 
Lima defeated Wapakoneta by six points. 
All firing is on the 50-foot decimal targets, 
five shots in each of the four positions, slow 
fire, any sights, and the five high aggregate 
scores counting for the respective teams’ 
scores. Dr. M. E. McManes, of Piqua, 
member of the Sidney team and president 
of the Ohio Rifle League, and R. G. Patter- 
son, Lima, secretary-treasurer of the league, 
are handling the details. Schedule of the 
final month’s competition follows: 

January 3—Bluffton at Sidney; Kenton at 

Bellefontaine; Lima at Wapakoneta. 
January 8—Sidney at Wapakoneta; Bluffton 

at Kenton; Bellefontaine at Lima. 
January 15—Kenton at Sidney; Lima 

Bluffton; Wapakoneta at Bellefontaine. 
January 22—Sidney at Lima; Bluffton 

Bellefontaine; Kenton at Wapakoneta. 


THE COMPENSATED SHOTGUN 
(Continued from page 25) 


shot interstices might be unusually excessive, 
a poor pattern will not necessarily result with 
the compensated gun, since this condition will 
be largely corrected in the expansion chamber 
of the compensator as already shown. 

With heavy loads the effect of the counter- 
recoil ports is proportionately increased, and 
as a result no discomfort is usually experi- 
enced. Any tendency toward shot “balling” 
is broken up in the choke or pattern tube. 

A series of six pattern tubes or chokes, all 
fitting the same gun, have been worked out 
covering almost every possible contingency 
of shotgun use. These tubes, which are 
readily attached or detached by hand, vary 
from a very long-range choke on down in the 
proper graduations to a special spreader tube 
for short range work. They are quite small 
and may all be carried in a pocket if so de- 
sired, thus enabling the shooter to obtain the 
utmost from his gun according to the condi- 
tion of the woods or fields in which he finds 
himself. 
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Another Year of Progress 


IN THE three years that this organization 
has been functioning as the N. R. A. J. R. C. 
we have become a great National Service 
Organization extending to the far corners of 
this great country of ours. The Junior Rifle 
Corps was organized to serve, and because 
of this service it is the maker of friendships. 
At present we are working and co-operating 
with the Schools, Churches, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
Industries, Playground Associations, Boy 
Scouts, the R. O. T. C. Camps and every 
known organization interested in boys and girls. 

Our record of the past year is one of 
which we are justly proud, as every depart- 
ment has shown an increase in interest and 
activity. Truly we are proud because this 
has not and could not have been the work 
of one individual but the work of every 
loyal member and adult leader in his splen- 
did co-operation. We have gained in mem- 
bership, medal qualifications and in the 
number of completed matches, but the all- 
important thing is the fact that many more 
thousands have been taught how to safely 
and accurately handle the rifle. 

As a matter of comparison so that you 
will have a clear idea of just how much has 
been accomplished let us give a few figures. 
The number of individual medal qualifica- 
tions total 21,568 as compared with 18,929 
of a year ago. In addition there were 3,911 
pins. Many of these were accepted in addi- 
tion to the medals, but were we to assume 
that a fair percentage accepted pins only, 
the qualifications for the year would come 
close to 25,000. 

Of this number 35 members completed the 
Distinguished Rifleman course and 179 as 
Expert Riflemen. These figures compare 
with 17 for Distinguished and 112 Expert 
one year ago. Of our instructors sponsoring 
Junior Rifle Clubs, 77 qualified for the In- 
structor’s Medal. 

The enrollment of individual members and 
clubs also showed a most wholesome improve- 
ment. Close to 3,000 accepted individual 
affiliation, while 540 organized clubs were 
chartered. 

Individual and club accomplishments over 
the year follows: 


BIWEEKLY TEAM MATCHES 
FIRST SERIES WINNERS 
Division A—Western High, Boys’, 
ton, D. C. 


Washing- 


Division B—Tulsa Y. M. C. A., Tulsa, Okla. 
Division C—John Marshall High, Richmond, 
Va. 
SECOND SERIES 
Division A—Western High, Boys’, 
ton, D. C. 
Division B—Central High, Newark, N. J. 
Division C—Y. M. C. A., Great Falls, Mont. 
THIRD SERIES 


Division A—Fresno High, Fresno, Calif. 

Division B—Central High, Newark, N. J. 

Division C—Cameron Junior Rifle Club, 
Alexandria, Va. 

WINNERS FOR THREE SERIES 
Division A—Fresno High, Fresno, Calif. 
Division B—Central High, Newark, N. J. 
Division C—Y. M. C. A., Great Falls, Mont. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC TEAM MATCH 
Fresno High, Fresno. Calif. 
INDIVIDUAL SCHOLASTIC MATCH 
Andrew Pierson, Cromwell, Conn. 
NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP 
Andrew Pierson, Cromwell, Conn. 


Washing- 


Camp MATCHES 
Boys’ Division—Camp Greenbrier, Alderson, 
W. Va. 
Girls’ Division—Camp Alleghany, Ronceverte, 
W. Va. 


Camp Perry MATCHES 
PRONE MATCH 


. L. Wilkens, Norwood, Ohio. 
. B. Wiles, Chicago, Ill. 


PRONE, SITTING 


. D. McDougal, Washington, D. C. 
. B. Wiles, Chicago, Ill. 


PRONE, SITTING, KNEELING MATCH 


A. D. McDougal, Washington, D. C. 
. B. Wiles, Chicago, Ill. 


PRONE, SITTING, KNEELING, STANDING 


A. D. McDougal, Washington, D. C. 
. B. Wiles, Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL SHOULDER-TO- 
SHOULDER CHAMPIONSHIP 


D. McDougal, Washington, D. C. 


Who are going to lead in these events 
during the coming year? You alone can 
answer that question. Let us encourage 
you to go on with your accomplishments, urg- 
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ing every member who is really enjoying 
our organization to pass on the good word 
to those whom we believe should enjoy our 
organization with us. 


LAST CALL FOR 1929 REAFFILIATION 


ALTHOUGH we are now starting a new 
year, with every prospect for more success 
than ever, we have again come to the time 
when in many cases our associations and 
friendships cease. By no means is this the 
desire of National Headquarters, for past 
relationships have been most pleasant, and 
although you may not fully realize it now, 
it has been of immeasurable benefit to you. 
By taking on the activity of rifle-shooting 
you have learned something of accuracy, 
courtesy, concentration, self-control, safety 
and patience which will help you in the tasks 
that are yet to come. 

By annual membership in the Junior Rifle 
Corps is meant affiliation for the calendar 
year. As an annual member you are entitled 
to all the benefits of Junior membership, 
which include a complete course in rifle- 
shooting instruction, a course of individual 
medal qualifications and several National In- 
dividual Championships. In addition you 
have at your service the entire personnel of 
the association. Any information or advice 
on rifle-shooting matters is always yours 
for the asking. Further, you have the privi- 
lege of purchasing, through your association, 
standard equipment of the best available at 
reasonable rates. 

Still with this most elaborate program and 
many individual privileges there is a small 
per cent of membership that fails to re- 
affiliate. Doubtless there must be several 
reasons for this, but the only reasonable one 
is that the members have reached their nine- 
teenth birthday and are no longer eligible 
for Junior competition. The fact that an 
age limit prohibits further participation in 
Junior activities does not necessarily mean 
that they are lost to the shooting game, for 
many with their Junior training as a back- 
ground carry on and establish notable records 
in N. R. A. Senior activities. 

Membership in the Junior Rifle Corps ac- 
tually ceased at midnight December 31 for 
those who failed to reaffiliate. Assuming that 
a fair proportion of these members have let 
the matter slide by temporarily, we are car- 
rying this announcement as a last reminder. 
Applications, or simply your name, address 
and age with the 25-cent reaffiliation fee will 
reinstate those who have been slow to reaffili- 
ate, again make you eligible to seek higher in- 
dividual honors with the rifle and assure you 
of one full year’s subscription to the Junior 
News. 

Club members by qualifying as medal- 
winners have also received this publication. 
Provided your club has again reaffiliated, you 
are entitled to the News; but you must no- 
tify National Headquarters, so that your 
medal record will be transferred to the ac- 
tive 1929 files. However, if your club is 
not in good standing see your instructor at 
once and have the club reaffiliate. It is to 
your advantage that you also take out indi- 
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vidual membership, so that you will be as- 
sured of the News and at the same time be 
eligible to continue with your medal qualifi- 
cations. A new rulebook recently off the 
press with a complete course of rifle-shooting 
instruction is now provided our Junior 
members. 

You can render your organization a real 
service in helping build for 1929 by inter- 
esting and acquainting your friends in the 
program of the Corps. Send in their mem- 
berships along with yours. 


BILLY THE DEERSLAYER 
By R. V. REYNOLDS 

“Ou, Bitty Barton!” came a ringing, 
boyish hail. No answer. 

“Swimmin’ hole, Billy 

But Billy did not move. He lay curled up 
in his grandfather’s library, with a big, calf- 
bound “Ivanhoe” open on his knee. 

“Let him be!” said another voice. “Darned 
old book-worm. Bet he’ll be sore when we 
come back from the river.” 

But Billy did not hear. He could not, 
for he was far, far away, at the gentle and 
joyous tourney of Ashby de la Zouche. 
Cased in the armor of Wilfred of Ivanhoe, 
he was galloping through the bloody lists, 
bowling over opponents like so many nine- 
pins, while the Queen of Love and Beauty 
leaned from her box and waved a kirtle or 
a kerchief, or whatever the thing is. 

Presently he knelt before the Queen and 
received the guerdon of valor after the most 
approved medieval fashion. The Queen was 
certainly a peach; she looked surprisingly 
like little Marjorie Poe, in the eighth grade— 
and, besides, the armor was very heavy. 
So the book slipped slowly down, and Billy 
drifted into a most refreshing nap. 

Grandfather’s books inspired many such 
romantic imaginings. After a while the 
Middle Ages palled, and Cooper’s novels 
absorbed his attention. The exploits of the 
“Deerslayer’” came very near home to a 
small boy in a sleepy Hudson River village. 

The skill of Natty Bumppo with his long 
flintlock rifle fascinated the lad. Over and 
over he read of hitting the nail-head at a 
hundred yards, of killing two flying birds 
with a single bullet, and the master marks- 
man’s trick of delivering a deadly shot with- 
out apparent pause for aim. Wow! Billy 
could almost smell the bitter tang of the 
drifting powder smoke and hear the thud 
of the ramrod, wanged home on the leathered 
rifle ball. 

Staid housewives began to notice strange 
performances in the Barton premises. Billy, 
dressed principally in an old deerskin rug, 
aiming a sawed-off broomstick at various 
objects and shouting, “Bang!” BBilly’s little 
sister groveling in terror as he leveled “Kill- 
deer” in her direction and hissed, “Stoop 


”? 


lower, gal. Your bonnet hides the crea-- 


tur’s head!’’ Mysterious business of load- 
ing and priming the pan; then dropping the 
butt to the ground, leaning on the barrel 
and shaking with noiseless laughter, after the 
manner of the late lamented Leatherstocking. 
The neighbors shook their heads over that 
Barton boy. 
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In the garret was a flintlock musket, a 
family relic of Revolutionary days. On this 
ancient arm Billy set to work one afternoon, 
and in one short hour its glory had departed, 
together with two feet filed off from the 
long barrel. In the painful interview which 
followed Billy explained to his father that 
he wanted a gun, and had cut off the old 
musket to make it light enough to aim. 

A sporting bachelor in the big house across 
the street chuckled over this escapade, and 
remembering his own boyhood days, had the 
youngster in to dinner. An evening of de- 
light followed, for in the gun-room he was 
permitted to heft and handle the Squire’s 
weapons; and among them was a rifle—a 
real hunting rifle—the first Billy had ever 
seen. There, for the first time he looked 
through a shining, oily barrel, and saw the 
black spiral grooving that the ‘“Deerslayer” 
mentioned so often. It was a_ .38-caliber 
Maynard, already a little old-fashioned, with 
a barrel that “broke” at the breech when 





the lever was lowered, open sights, and a 
trigger pull as crisp as the snapping of an 
icicle. 

There was a cartridge belt, too, the loops 
thrust full of long, brass cartridges, and a 
hunting knife in its sheath. Gloatingly the 
boy handled these treasures. The sight and 
the feel of them, confirming all he had read, 
stirred in Billy a longing for possession of 
such things for his very own. For months he 
studied the dealers’ lists trying to decide 
which of the small rifles he would like best 
to own, and saving every penny toward the 
purchase. Pennies and nickels and dimes 
accumulated slowly, for few boys had much 
spending money those days, and the five or 
six dollars needed seemed a very large sum 
indeed to Billy. But father was a sympa- 
thetic soul. He looked at the catalogues, 
too, and one night he came home with a 
long, slim package from New York, which 
opened at last under Billy’s shaking fingers, 
and out came that most beloved of all pos- 
sessions—his first .22! 

It was not a wonderful rifle as such 
things go these days. It was a Belgian Flo- 
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bert, chambered for long cartridges, with a 
safe Remington action, open sights, octagon 
barrel and a varnished stock checkered on 
pistol grip and fore end. But it looked to 
Billy like the prize package of al] the Christ- 
mas trees that ever were. The first thing 
the young rifleman did was to look through 
it, and—oh, joy! there was the good, grooved 
barrel, just like “Killdeer.” It was too dark 
to try it that evening, and Billy fell asleep 
with his treasure in his arms, after father 
had made careful inspection. 

Poor father! His comfortable nap next 
morning was cut short about the time the 
first sunshine stole across the lawn, and 
mother tinkled the bell several times before 
the men of the household could be persuaded 
to stop shooting and come to breakfast. 
Father was a good sport. 

He was also a vigilant inspector of rifle 
practice. He knew that Billy was only 13. 
He knew that a .22 will shoot more than a 
thousand yards, and is powerful enough to 
kill a bear or a deer at short range, if 
struck in exactly the right spot. But he 
realized that, like many other boys, Billy 
would sooner or later get hold of firearms, 
and that the wisest thing he could do would 
be to teach him to use them well. So he 
showed him the deadly power of the little 
gun by shooting through boards and over a 
wide stretch of water, and explained why a 
foul, rusty barrel loses its accuracy. 

“Remember, son, I’m trusting you,” said 
he. “Some of the neighbors think you are 
too young to have a gun. I want to prove 
that you are the kind of boy that can be 
trusted to do this thing with safety to your- 
self and everybody else. That means you 
will have to follow a few simple rules, not 
whenever you feel like it, but every time. 
Forgetting just once is too often, for you 
can’t call back a bullet by being sorry. So 
if you break the rules there will be no more 
rifle for you until you are your own boss. 
What about it? Think you can make the 
riffle?” 

And Billy, blue eyes shining, said simply, 
“Yes, Dad, I can. What are the rules?” 

“There are only three,” replied his father. 
“First, this gun must never be loaded in the 
house, or brought into the house loaded. 
That is for your mother’s sake, and yours, 
too. Second, you must never let the line 
ef sight cover a human being, even for an 
instant, whether the gun is loaded or empty. 
That is for the safety of everybody around. 
Third, the rifle must be carefully cleaned 
and oiled every time after it is used, and 
never allowed to go uncleaned overnight. 
That is the only way to keep a rifle right, 
and the only way a real rifleman would 
keep one.” 

There was something in his father’s tone 
that made Billy sure of his earnestness. 
Therefore he made a firm resolve never to 
be unworthy of his father’s confidence or 
run the risk of losing his cherished weapon. 
Never, even once, were the wise rules broken. 
Finally they became ingrained habits. 

The boy hunted and trapped some during 
the next two summers, and shot at targets a 
good deal, considering that cartridges were 
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none too easy for him to obtain. For that 
reason he tried to make every shot count, 
and in case of a miss, always thought out 
the reason in order to improve the next shot. 
He practiced shooting mainly in the standing 
position, which is the hardest of all, but the 
one which a hunter has to use oftenest. A 
squirrel in a swaying tree top was in great 
danger if he could be seen against the front 
sight of the little Flobert. 

Saturdays he would go all day through the 
woods by the river, hoping for shots at 
rabbits or partridges, which seldom occurred, 
but were all the more thrilling for that 
reason. At noon, after several miles of 
tramping he would build a small fire and 
broil strips of bacon to eat with bread, and 
it tasted better than even mother’s cookery. 
Sometimes he would catch or shoot a fish 
or a squirrel to add to his lunch, and squat- 
ting by the fire, he fancied himself a hunter 
like the Deerslayer, broiling venison steaks 
over the coals. 

(To be continued) 


ENTRIES OPEN FOR SECOND SERIES 
OF BIWEEKLY MATCHES 


AFTER much experimenting the plan 
adopted of team matches every other week 
in short series seems to meet the general ap- 
proval of all teams entered. The problem 
has always been to arrange a series of 
matches over a period of time that would 
hold the interest and give newcomers and in- 
experienced teams a chance to win. 

The simplicity of the plan of rules and 
equalizing of all competition has made this 
plan popular. It is one of short periods of 
matches conducted in divisions or classes ac- 
cording to team-shooting strength with prizes 
to the three high teams in each division at 
the close of each series. 

In this second series which is just getting 
under way there are but six matches. Each 
match is fired on schedule and as returns are 
made official bulletins are published. Divid- 
ing all entrants on scores submitted in the 
first match the A teams are the better shoot- 
ing outfits. B Division teams are those less 
experienced, and C Division consists of the 
newly organized clubs. Points are allotted 
teams according to their standing in each 
match. The teams having the highest total 
at the end of a series are then declared the 
winners. 

The plan is intended for greater encour- 
agement and higher classification. Teams are 
permitted to advance at any time during a 
series of matches; but they are not allowed 
to be lowered. The conditions and rules are 
outlined below. If your team hasn’t already 
entered see that the entry reaches us imme- 
diately, so that the special targets for the 
complete series may be mailed to your in- 
structor. 

BIWEEKLY MATCHES—SECOND PERIOD 
Open to—Junior Rifle Clubs affiliated and in 

good standing with the N. R. A. 
Teams—One or more teams of ten members 

may represent each club, but no one mem- 

ber may fire on more than one team. 
Course—One stage prone, 10 shots for record. 

Two shots in each bull’s-eye. Five high 

targets to count for team total. 
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Sighting shots—No sighters allowed on record 
targets. Sighting shots may be taken on 
practice targets before firing match. 

Rifles—Any small-bore firing any .22-caliber 
rim-fire ammunition. 

Sights—Metallic. 

Targets—Official N. R. A. J. R. C. 5-bull 
(targets furnished). 

When fired—At any time during the two- 
week period designated for each match. 
An entire stage must be completed the 
same day started. 

Entrance fee—$1 per team per series. En- 
tries will be made by letter. 

Returns—Ten targets for each match, fired or 
unfired, must be received at National 
Headquarters within five days after close 
of each match. 

Periods—Three periods of biweekly matches: 
October 6-December 15, January 12—March 
23, April 6—June 1. 

Classifications—Teams classified in Divisions 
A, B and C by scores submitted in first 
match, but allowed to advance at any 
time during a period. Division A teams 
compete for first ten places for points in 
multiples of 30 up to 300 in each match. 
Division B teams compete for first ten 
places for points in multiples of 20 up to 
200. Division C teams compete for first 
ten places for points in multiples of 10 up 
to 100. 

Prizes—Suitable prizes to the three high 
teams in each division at the close of each 
period. Special prizes to the high team in 
each division at the termination of the 
three periods. 

Ties—Decided first, by the highest number of 
matches completed in a series; second, by 
the aggregate score in all matches com- 
pleted during a series. 


SCHOLASTIC TEAM MATCHES 


INDIVIDUAL and club members of the Corps 
attending high, preparatory or military 
schools come into their own this month com- 
peting for individual championships in scho- 
lastic and military school matches. 

For the next two months national team 
competition in the Junior field holds the in- 
terest. The Interscholastic Tyro Team 
Match is the first of these contests fired 
through February. This match is open to 
one or more teams of not more than ten 
tyros from any public or private, high or 
preparatory school other than military schools 
affiliated with the National Rifle Association. 
The conditions call for three stages, each of 
two sighter and ten shots for record, prone 
position. Five high scores at each stage 
to count for record and competitors may fire 
on but one team. Returns in this event are 
due not later than March 1. A match of 
this kind gives every scholastic institution 
with the exception of military schools a fine 
opportunity to meet in national competition 
with inexperienced teams. 

During the month of March the Interscho- 
lastic Team, Military School Team and Girls’ 
Interschc'astic Team Matches are scheduled. 
Team entry in each of these events is $5, 
and entries close on March 1, the match to 
be fired any time during the month. 

The Interscholastic Team Championship is 
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open to one or more teams of not more than 
ten from any affiliated school other than mili- 
tary schools. The conditions call for three 
stages. Each should be completed in one 
day. Each stage consists of two strings 
each of two sighting shots and ten shots 
for record fired in the following order: First 
stage, two strings prone; second stage, one 
string prone, one kneeling; third stage, one 
string prone, one standing. To the winning 
team the title “High School Gallery Cham- 
pions, 1929,” the Inter-High School Indoor 
Trophy, to be held for one year or until the 
next competition, and five silver medals. 
Bronze medals to the members of second 
and third teams. 

The Military School Team Championship is 
open to one or more teams of not more than 
ten from any military school affiliated with 
the National Rifle Association. The condi- 
tions are four stages, an entire stage to be 
completed in one day. Each stage consists 
of two strings, each of two sighting shots 
and ten shots for record fired in the follow- 
ing order: First stage, two strings prone; 
second stage, one string prone, one sitting; 
third stage, one string prone, one kneeling; 
fourth stage, one string prone, one standing. 
To the winning team the title of “Military 
School Champions for the year 1929,” the 
Military School Indoor Trophy, to be held 
for one year or until the next competition, 
and five silver medals. Bronze medals to 
members of second and third teams. All 
returns are due not later than April 1. 

The Girls’ Interscholastic Team Cham- 
pionship is open to teams of not more than 
ten from any public, private, high or pre- 
paratory school affiliated with the National 
Rifle Association. There are three stages, 
five high scores in each stage to count for 
record. Each stage consists of two sighting 
shots and ten shots for record prone. To the 
winning team the title “Interscholastic Rifle 
Champions, 1929, Girls’ Division,” and five 
silver medals. To the second and third 
teams bronze medals. 


FRESNO HIGH LEADING IN BI- 
WEEKLY MATCHES 


THE final matches in the first series of 
biweekly team matches were not completed 
at the time forms closed for this issue of 
the News. Consequently the winners by di- 
visions will be published in the coming issue. 
Bulletins for five matches have been placed 
in the mails listing the teams entered from 
all sections of the country by divisions ac- 
cording to scores. 

It is interesting to note the attraction and 
appeal this plan of biweekly matches holds 
for the average shooting club. Incidentally 
by conscientious competition the team scores 
are gradually being bettered, which speaks 
well for the plan. Further, the incentives, 
or points for position, allowing teams to ad- 
vance to stages of keener competition, pro- 
vide even competition at all times. 

The first team at Fresno High, Fresno, 
Calif., continued to lead the field of A 
Division teams in the third match, again 
carrying off 300 points. The first team of 
the Kemper Military School, of Boonville, 
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Mo., placed second, followed by the Boys’ 
Team of the Western High School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


In the B group, Malden High’s second 


team, Malden, Mass., led with the first team 


of 


the Cameron Junior Rifle Club, of Alex- 


andria, Va., and the Ridgewood High School 
Team, of Ridgewood, N. J., taking second 


and third places, 
The Norristown J. R. C., 


respectively. 
of Norristown, 


Pa., and the Middlefield Boys’ Club, of Mid- 


dlefield, Conn., 


submitted scores of B Di- 


vision rating and were advanced for the 
fourth match. 


BIWEEKLY MATCHES, 


First SERIES—BULLETIN NO. 3 


DIVISION A 
Total 
Score Points points 
1. Fresno High, Ist, 
De, MEE, ccccesccese 492 300 900 
2. Kemper Mil. Sch., 1st, 
oo a Sea 486 270 690 
3. Western High, Boys’, 
Washington, D. C. ....... 485 240 600 
4. New Trier High, 
WVINEENE, TE, scccccccess 484 210 540 
5. Richmond Hill High, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. ..... 482 180 510 
6. Shattuck School, 
Faribault, Minn. ......... 482 180 720 
7. Warren Harding High, 
Bridgeport, Conn. ........ 482 180 600 
8, Evanston Township Hi, 
Beeman, EE. .occcece.¢ 481 150 240 
9. Lewis and Clark High, Ist, 
Spokane, Wash. .......... 474 120 420 
10. Blodgett Voca. Hi, 1st, 
eS SS Sera 473 90 150 
11. Fresno High, 2nd, 
Fresno, Ca ee 472 60 300 
12. Kemper Mil. Sch., 2nd, 
Boonville, Mo. ........... 471 30 150 
13. Turlock bay High, 
pS re 469 60 
14, Western High, Girls’, 
Washington, D. C. ....... 468 210 
15. Eugene High, Eugene, _— 467 
16. Blodgett Voca. Hi, 2nd 
i Si Sar 467 380 
17. Malden High, Ist, 
PE, BENE, orcs cccccee 467 200 
18. Davenport High, 
Davenport, Iowa ......... 464 
19. Tamalpais High, 
Mill Valley, Calif. ........ 463 360 
20. Porterville Un. Hi, Ist, 
Porterville, Calif. ........ 461 30 
21. Greenbrier Mil. Sch., 
Lewisburg, W. Va. ....... 459 oid 60 
DIVISION B 
Total 
Score Points points 
1. Malden High, 2nd, 
ESS See ee 456 200 330 
2. Cameron J. R. C., Ist, 
Alexandria, Va. ......+... 456 200 540 
3. Ridgewood High, 
Ridgewood, N. J. ......... 456 200 380 
4. Porterville Un. Hi, “end, 
eg errs 455 180 310 
6. = ww. Hyde Park Dept. 
Chicago, iti. Pears Oe aes #6 453 160 160 
6. Blodgett Voca. Hi, 3rd, 
ON aa 452 140 140 
7. Willard Hall Sch., 
Wilmington, Del. ......... 451 120 340 
8. Lewis and Clark, 2nd, 
Spokane, Wash. .........- 445 100 210 
9. Central High, 
—" SS ere 441 80 180 
10. Luther High, 
Sa 440 60 240 
11. Curtis High, 
A See 439 40 180 
13%. Mm ©. 1st, 
Great Falls, ) 431 20 240 
13. N. Tarrytown High, 
N. Tatrytown, N. Y. ..... 429 180 
14. Winfield High, 
Winfield, Kans. .......... 428 60 
DIVISION C 
Total 
Score Points points 
1. Norristown <. Nes o.,* 
Norristown, Pa. .......... 448 100 150 
2. Middlefield Bove" Club,* 
rt A ks nes 445 90 130 
3. Y. M. C. A.; 2nd Team, 
Great Fails,” | Sees -- 429 80 80 
4. Lewis and Clark, 3rd, 
Spokane, Wash. ....... . 426 70 80 
5. Cameron J. ‘ C., 2nd, 
Alexandria, Va. ......... - 425 60 190 
6. Bonita Un. High, 
¥ wok He’ ~ty Calif... 422 50 50 
7 > 
Great Patie, *aeet, aeees 420 40 120 
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8. Central High, 
Newark, N. J. 

9. Upper Darby High, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 

10. Malden High, 3rd, 
Malden, Mass. 

11. Boy Scout Rifle Club, 


Mobile, Ala. ine A aes, ee 


12. Palo Alto Mil. "Acad., 
Palo Alto, Calif. ......... 
13. | er High, 2nd, 
Serene, OORR.. 2.2 ccecee 
14. Bledgets Voca. _ 4th, 
Syracuse, N. Y. eid ecalew 
15. Menominee High, 
Menominee, Mich. ........ 
16. Buckley High, Ist, 
Tiawetand, Geem. ..ccceccce 


Although teams changed about according 
to scores in the fourth match, Fresno High 
In the four matches 


again held first honors. 


completed this team has submitted scores 
above 490, the only other score above this 
figure being made by the Shattuck School, 
in the match of Oc- 


of Faribault, Minn., 


tober 20, when 493 was made. 

Ridgewood High, of Ridgewood, N. J., and 
the Hyde Park Department Y. M. C. A. 
Team, of Chicago, Ill., jumped from B to the 
A Division, while Bonita Union High, of 
La Verne Heights, Calif., advanced from C 


to Division B. 


BIWEEKLY MATCHES, First SERIES—BULLETIN NO. 4 
DIVISION A 


1. Fresno High, 1st Team, 
Fresno, Calif. 
. Kemper Military Sch., Ist, 
Boonville, Mo. 
. Western High, Boys’, 
Washington, D. C 
. Fresno High, 2nd Team, 
eS ar 
. Shattuck School, 
Faribault, Minn. 
. Warren Harding High, 
mg Conn. 
New Trier High, 
Winnetka, Ill, .. 
. Richmond Hill High, 
Richmond Hill, N. _ 
. Evanston Township High, 
ee eres 
10. Turlock Union High, 
a 
11. Malden "High, 1st, 
Malden, Mass. 
12. Porterville Union High, Ist, 
Porterville, Calif. .. 
13. Tamalpais High, 
Mill Valley, Calif. 
14. Blodgett Voca. wey 1st, 
Syracuse, N. Y 


is) 


~ ow 


ou 


ee 


* Division B teams for match of November 17. 


Score 
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15. Western _-, Girls’, 





THAT NEW RIFLE 


IT NEEDS THE BEST EQUIPMENT 


Stazon Preservative, per tube 
Stazon Chloroil Solvent, per bottle 
Stazon Rustoff, per tube . 
Stazon Gun Oil, per can . 
Patches, caliber .22, per 100 
Cleaning Rod, Ring Handle, Complete with 


TARGETS 


Single bull, per 1,000 
Single bull, per 500 
Five bull, per 1,000 
Five bull, per 500 


Stazon—The Handy Kit.. $1.00 
N. R. A. SERVICE CO., INC. 


816 Barr Bldg. 





Washington, D. C. 


30 50 Washington Cc. 468 210 
16. Lewis and Clark High, “ist, 
20 20 Spokane, Wash. ......... 420 
17. Centennial Junior Rifle Club, 
10 10 NL. Sacco nine-6. 00:0 466 . 180 
18. Eugene High School, 
100 ee, es 462 
19. Kemper Mil. ‘School, 2nd, 
SL UES. nk 4:9 60.2 0:5 5's 461 150 
20. Blodgett ‘Voca. High, 2nd, 
SS = Aaa 455 380 
21. Greenbrier Mil. Sch., 
Lewisburg, W. Va. ....... 453 60 
DIVISION B 
Total 
Score Points points 
1. Ridgewood High,* 
a. cw 3 Sa 472 200 580 
2. Y. M. C. A., Hyde Park Dept.,* 
Chicago, Se eR ate 472 200 360 
3. Cameron J. R. C., ist, 
MeemenGrn, VO. 2.02.08 s0 456 180 720 
4. Malden High, 2nd, 
Makden, Mass. ........ 455 160 490 
5. Crosby High, Ist, 
Waterbury, Conn. ........ 454 140 140 
6. Luther High, 
 * Saeer ae 453 120 360 
7. Lewis and Clark, 2nd, : 
aaa 446 100 310 
8. Central High, 
eS rere 443 80 260 
9. Blodgett Voea. High, 3rd, 
i Sr 437 60 200 
10. Curtis High, 
Staten Is., N. Y. .. 435 40 220 
ai. Porterville Union Hi, “ond, 
Porterville, Calif. ........ 429 20 330 
12. Norristown J. R. C 
Norristwon, Pa. ......... 410 150 
13. Winfield High School, 
Wie, MOMs. 2... ccc. 400 60 
* Division A teams for match of December 1. 
Total eeiecee 
Points points DIVISION © Total 
Score Points pointa 
300 1,200 4. Bonita Union High,* F 
270 960 eh eee 441 100 150 
= 2. —— . 3rd, 
e alden, ee 429 90 100 
240 840 3. Cameron J. R. C., 2nd, 
210 510 BeOROMEPIA, VE. 2... c cece 428 80 270 
= 4. yee a 
0 Se a 428 80 130 
180 1,000 5. Y.M. G. A,, 3rd, 
180 780 Great Falls,’ Mont. . . 418 70 190 
, 6. Lewis and Clark, 3rd, 
180 720 Spokane, Wash. ......... 417 60 140 
= 7. Palo Alto Mil. Acad., 
150 660 Palo Alto, Calif. ......... 407 50 50 
- 8. Upper Darby High, 
120 360 Upper Darby, Pa. ........ 401 40 60 
- . 9. ceaoes — wy itis’ 
m SS St eee 400 30 30 
120 180 10. — High, 2nd, 
ee Yaterbury, Conn. ..... . 392 20 20 
90 290 11. Crosby High, Girls’, 
60 90 Waterbury, Conn. . 380 10 10 
12. ¥Y. M. ©. A., 2nd, 
30 390 Great Falls, Mont. ....... 374 80 
150 * Division B teams for match of December 1. 
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TYPE EE FIELD GLASSES 


A supply of Field Glasses, Type EE, 
Naval Gun Factory, are available for sale 
to members of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion at the following prices: 

Unused glasses, $8. 
Used glasses, $5. 


These glasses are for sale at the prices 
listed, plus a charge of $1 for handling, 
postage and insurance. 

These field glasses are somewhat similar 
in construction to the type EE field glasses 
approved for issue to the United States 
Army except that they are slightly larger. 
They are 6-power magnification and have an 
8-degree field of view, with a reticule of 
type EE style or infantry mil scale mounted 
in the left tube. The weight of the glasses 
is about 1.9 pounds, and that of the case is 
about 1.2 pounds. The case is equipped 
with a compass on the cover and a latch 
catch of the spring type, with neck strap 
and shoulder strap with each case. 

In submitting orders for these glasses be 
sure to mention whether a new or used 
glass is desired. All orders must be accom- 
panied by money order, bank draft or certi- 
fied check. Personal checks not accepted. 
Much time can be saved by complying with 
the above request. 


NON-COMPLIANCE WITH INSTRUC- 
TIONS CAUSES DELAYS 


Many unnecessary delays are caused by 
patrons not complying with instructions in 
ordering equipment and supplies from the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship. In or- 
der to assure the prompt recognition of an 
order always accompany your order for 
the purchase of equipment or supplies with a 
money order, bank draft or certified check. 
Do not send a personal check as this office 
does not accept personal checks, and, as they 
will have to be returned to you, it always 
causes unnecessary delay in filling your or- 
der. Attention is again invited to the third 
paragraph of “Instructions for Ordering,” 
Price List of supplies sold through the 
D. C. M., dated August 1, 1928, which says: 
“Make separate remittance for each class of 
supplies ordered.” Failure to conform to 
this requirement by some unsuccessful in 
securing the 5-A scopes will result in delay- 


DIRECTOR CIVILIAN MARKSMANSHIP 


Conducted by Lt.-Col. J. M. Coward 


ADDRESS: DimEgcToR CIVILIAN MARKSMANSHIP, WAR DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. OC. 


ing the delivery of their orders for other 
material which this office can furnish but 
which had been paid for by a single remit- 
tance which included the price of the scope 
which could not be supplied. Such combined 
remittances must be returned to the sender 
for adjustment before the balance of the or- 
der can be approved. When in doubt as to 
the proper procedure to be followed in plac- 
ing an order much time can be saved by writ- 
ing the Director of Civilian Marksmanship for 
instructions. This office will co-operate with 
you upon every question concerning the or- 
ganization of clubs, rifle and pistol marks- 
manship and the sale and issue of equipment 
and supplies. 


BALL CARTRIDGES, CALIBER .30, 
MODEL 1922E 


In THE December issue of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN mention was made as to the sale 
of ball cartridges, caliber .30, Model 1922E. 
There still remains a supply of this high- 
grade ammunition available for sale to mem- 
bers of the National Rifle Association. These 
cartridges are loaded with duPont IMR 
No. 17 progressive-burning powder giving a 
muzzle velocity of approximately 2,675 f.s. 
The primer is the F. A. No. 70, and the bul- 
let is the 170-grain 6-degree boat-tail, full 
gilding-metal jacket. This ammunition is on 
hand at the Frankford Arsenal, Pa., and is 
packed in clips and bandoliers, in cases of 
1,200 rounds. The price of this ammuni- 
tion is $37.50 per case, or $1.89 per bando- 
lier of 60 rounds. Packing charges are 50 
cents for the first case and 15 cents for 
each additional case; less than case lots, 
75 cents. 


SUPPLY OF 5-A SCOPES EXHAUSTED 


Many of the applicants were disappointed 
in not being able to secure one of the 5-A 
Winchester scopes which went on sale in 
December. The supply was very limited 
and the sales during the first few days com- 
pletely exhausted the stock on hand. 

Individual orders were filled immediately 
and in order of their receipt, but the de- 
mand was so great and the supply so 
limited that only a few were able to secure 
the 5-A scopes. 

A number of the orders were sent to the 
National Rifle Association instead of being 





forwarded direct to the office of the Director 


of Civilian Marksmanship. This caused un- 
necessary delay, as the orders had to be 
referred to this office for approval by the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship before 
sales could be made. Even though these 
orders were filled immediately upon their 
receipt by this office, the slight delay due 
to the necessary transmission resulted in the 
loss of the opportunity of securing these 
scopes by quite a number of applicants. 

As all orders for equipment and supplies 
to be obtained from the Ordnance Depart- 
ment must be referred to the Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship for his approval be- 
fore issuing, it is urged that in the future 
members of the National Rifle Association 
forward their orders direct to the Office of 
the Director of Civilian Marksmanship, where 
they will receive immediate attention. 


QUALIFICATION REPORTS FOR 1928 


THE 1928 shooting year has been a very 
successful one judging from the reports which 
have been received, but there are many clubs 
that have not yet rendered their 1928 re- 
ports on firing. These reports should be 
mailed so as to reach the Director of Ci- 
villian Marksmanship by December 31 of 
each year. Without them the clubs can not 
be given credit for record firing and the in- 
dividual members can not be issued quali- 
fication insignia. Kindly speed up the 
qualification reports and get those new 
badges for your shooting members who are 
entitled to them. 





ANNUAL RETURN OF UNITED STATES 
PROPERTY 


On DECEMBER 27 blank forms were mailed 
to the secretaries of the various rifle clubs 
for the Annual Return of United States 
Property in the possession of their respective 
clubs. Secretaries and club officials can ren- 
der the D. C. M. a great service by 
promptly filling in the blanks with the data 
required and submitting them without delay. 
The 1929 allowances are based upon the An- 
nual Report of Firing, and consequently 
must await the arrival of the Annual Report. 
By speeding up the return of the above re- 
ports it will insure the filling of the requi- 
sitions for the 1929 allowances at an early 
date. 
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RIFLES AND BIG-GAME HUNTING: LT.-COL. TOWNSEND WHELEN 
SHOTGUNS AND FIELD SHOOTING: CAPT. CHARLES ASKINS 


PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS: MAJ. J. S. HATCHER 


EVERY CARE IS USED IN COLLECTING DATA FOR QUESTIONS SUBMITTED, BUT NO RESPONSIBILITY IS ASSUMED FOR ANY ACCIDENT WHICH MAY OCCUR. 


A Free Service to Target, Big Game and Field Shots — All questions answered Sennly by matl 








Rifles For Moose 


I HAVE a .405 Winchester that I have 
used in moose hunting. I have also used 
a .383 Special Winchester, and I do not 
consider the .33 Special Winchester heavy 
enough for moost hunting. . 

Other parties that have been out with me 
have used a .30 and have wounded moose 
and one in particular that I shot after- 
wards carried the .30 bullet 15 miles when 
hit behind the shoulder. When I killed him 
he was apparently in good condition and 
would never have known that he had been 
wounded were it not for the fact that when 
we dressed him out we found the .30-cali- 
ber bullet and I used a .33. 

The only gun that I have ever used that 
I thought was sufficiently strong and heavy 
for the moose is a .405 Winchester; but I 
do not like the shape of the bullet. I would 
like a bullet that is a bit more pointed and 
a cartridge that is slightly more tapered. 

If I were going to select a weapon for 
moose hunting or grizzly-bear hunting in 
this country I would like a rifle of a caliber 
of .375, with a bullet that would weigh 
about 275 grains and sufficient powder be- 
hind it to give a foot-pound energy of 
about 4,000; but I don’t think there is a 
+e See kind made in the U. S. A.— 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). Relative 
to heavy rifles for moose. Before I start 
in to discuss such heavy rifles may I inject 
a few of my views in general relative to 
moose and large-game rifles? 

It is only the bullets which hit in the 
vital parts of big-game animals that count. 
No matter how heavy the caliber, if the 
bullet be not properly placed, the animal 
may go a long way before falling, and will 
in most cases get away to die a lingering 
death. 

I have myself killed three moose, and 
have been in at the death of half a dozen 
more killed by my friends. In addition I 
have in my files letters from several hun- 
dred sportsmen describing in great detail 
the rifles and ammunition which they used 
in killing moose, and giving the results in 
bullet effect, behavior of the moose when 
shot, etc. All of these experiences and this 
data seem to point to the following: 

The .30-06 cartridge, with 180-grain bul- 
let at muzzle velocity 2,700 f. s. or with 
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220-grain bullet at muzzle velocity 2,300 
f. s. or more, seems to be the lightest 
cartridge which may be regarded as thor- 
oughly satisfactory on moose. Many moose 
have been killed well with much lighter 
cartridges, but the records show quite a 
proportion of failures with lighter car- 
tridges. The records show comparatively 
no failures with the .30-06 cartridge when 
bullets have been properly placed—that is, 
well into the region back of the shoulder. 
It is also shown that the really big bores 
give quite as large a proportion of wounded 
animals going off when the bullets do not 
strike in the right place as do .30-06 rifles. 
There is evidence to show that the big 
bores—.375 caliber and over—do have one 
slight advantage over the .30-06 rifles in 
that with the big bores there is a good 
blood trail usually from the wound at the 
point of entrance of the bullet. Bullets 
seldom go completely through a moose, and 
when they do not there is practically no 
flow of blood from the point of entrance of 
a .80-caliber bullet. The small hole closes 
up and the blood coagulates. But with 
.375 caliber and over the hole does not 
have such a tendency to close up, and there 
is usually quite a blood trail to follow, and 
to distinguish the track of the animal 
which has been struck from other un- 
wounded animals in the bunch. 

It is comparatively seldom that a moose 
falls promptly to a shot, no matter where 
struck (unless in brain or spine), or how 
large the caliber. Usually, when fairly 
struck, the moose will turn around, per- 
haps stagger a little, and will start to walk 
off, but will likely fall down within a 
couple of hundred yards if struck squarely. 
The hunter will, if possible, fire more shots 
at the moose while it is walking off, and 
because these shots do not apparently have 
any effect, he will blame his rifle or his 
cartridge, whereas really neither is at 
fault, and the moose would in all proba- 
bility have done exactly the same thing if 
struck with a cartridge from an elephant 
rifle. Of the three moose that I have killed 
one did this very thing, although struck 
with three vital hits. One was struck in 
the hip and traveled about a mile when I 
came up with him again and killed him in- 
stantly with a second shot. The third was 
struck squarely through the heart at a 


range of 350 yards, took a step or two and 
started to sink, by which time I had hit 
him again just above the heart. On this 
second shot he completely sank down in the 
little river he was crossing, and he was 
dead when I came up to him five minutes 
later. 

I am also convinced that many moose go 
off with wounds, and the hunter blames the 
rifle and the cartridge, when the facts are 
that the bullet has struck in a part which 
would not have been immediately fatal no 
matter how heavy the cartridge. 

It is therefore my opinion that the .30-06 
cartridge with 180- or 200- or 220-grain 
bullet is amply powerful enough for 
moose; also that in most cases it is the 
best moose rifle and cartridge, because it is 
only the hits that are properly placed that 
count, and all good shots can place their 
shots much closer to where they want to 
with a good .30-06 rifle than they can with 
a heavier bore giving more recoil. This is 
particularly true of placing the second and 
subsequent shots. The recoil of heavier 
rifles disturbs most men so much that after 
one shot and its recoil the second and other 
shots can not be placed either so quickly, 
nor so accurately as from a rifle of light 
recoil and very fine accuracy like those 
shooting the .30-06 cartridge. 

At the same time I realize that some 
men have had certain kinds of failures 
with .30-06 rifles, or lighter rifles, and that 
they are firmly convinced in their own 
minds that something heavier is needed for 
moose. There is a whole lot in having 
absolute confidence in one’s rifle, and if a 
man does not have confidence in a light 
rifle, then certainly he will have better 
results and enjoy hunting better with a 
large bore in which he does have implicit 
confidence, despite the small objections to 
such a rifle which I have dwelt on above. 
Also there is no gainsaying the fact that 
certainly none of the larger rifles is any 
less powerful than the .30-06, and also one 
has the advantage of the blood trail with 
the larger bores, which under some circum- 
stances is a distinct advantage. We will 
therefore proceed to discuss the larger bore 
rifles for moose, as you requested in your 
letter. 

The .405 Winchester cartridge is a fine 
moose cartridge. We have ample evidence 
to that fact. The bullet, it is true, is a 
little blunt-pointed, but that is not really 
a defect when its use in the Winchester 
Model 95 rifle is considered. You see that 
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rifle is a fine one for moose up to 150 
yards, but beyond that its limitations in 
accuracy are such as to make it not quite 
suitable for longer shots. And within 150 
yards the blunt form of the bullet makes 
no particular difference. All experiences 
with this rifle, particularly those of Stew- 
art Edward White in Africa, seem to indi- 
cate that the .405 Winchester is getting a 
little beyond its effective hitting range at 
200 yards. The only pointed bullet which 
could be used in the .405 Winchester car- 
tridge is the 350-grain .406 Whelen bullet 
made by the Western Tool & Copper Works, 
Oakland, Calif. If this bullet were loaded 
in the .405 Winchester cartridge the re- 
sulting velocity keeping within the pres- 
sure limit would be about muzzle velocity 
1,900 f. s., and I hardly think that this 
bullet would expand enough at such muzzle 
velocity; therefore it would not be as ef- 
fective a bullet as the regular 300-grain 
bullet. 

You state that if you were going to 
select a weapon for moose and grizzly 
hunting it would be one of .375-caliber with 
a 275-grain bullet, with muzzle energy of 
about 4,000 foot-pounds, but you do not 
think that there is a gun of this kind made 
in America. Fortunately there is just such 
a rifle made in America, and a most excel- 
lent rifle, too, which I can most heartily 
recommend. It is the .875 Magnum Mauser 
rifle made by Griffin & Howe, 234 East 
39th Street, New York, N. Y. It shoots 
the .375 Magnum cartridge as made by the 
Western Cartridge Co., 270-grain semi- 
pointed soft-point bullet, with Lubaloy 
jacket, muzzle velocity 2,560 f. s., muzzle 
energy 3,924 foot-pounds; so you see it 
comes almost exactly up to your ideal. I 
have shot several of these rifles quite ex- 
haustively. They are excellently made, 
very reliable, and quite accurate. I have 
no trouble in keeping 10 consecutive shots 
inside a 3-inch bull at 100 yards, most of 
the groups being slightly smaller. The 
recoil is noticeably heavier than that of 
the .30-06 rifle, but not so much so but 
what an experienced and seasoned rifleman 
could do good rapid-fire work with this 
rifle; but I do not think he could do quite 
so well at rapid fire, either in rapidity or 
in accuracy, as he could with a .30-06 rifle. 
Nevertheless this is a thoroughly reliable 
and an exceedingly powerful rifle, and it 
is the weapon I should recommend above 
all others for moose and grizzly when a 
man’s morale has been wrecked to the ex- 
tent that he really feels that the .30-06 
rifle is too small. 

For myself I shall continue to pin my 
faith on a good modern bolt-action rifle 
for the .30-06 cartridge. In every case it 
has killed so well for me, and I have been 
able to place the bullets so accurately that 
I am quite content, and I always recom- 
mend it above all other rifles to sportsmen 
who write me on the subject. While the 
.38 Winchester is undeniably light for 
moose, and I should not recommend that 
rifle for the average man for a moose and 
bear gun, yet I feel that when the .30-06 
rifle fails to give results the correction 
should lie rather in the development of 
better marksmanship on the part of the 
sportsman than in a change of weapon or 
cartridge. 


BARREL WORK NOT SO SIMPLE 


I BOUGHT one of your books, “Amateur 
Gunsmithing,” and have read it with in- 
terest. 

I am thinking of remodeling some of my 
guns, and if I make a success I will try 
some custom work. Will you please tell 
me where I can buy the following supplies: 
Chambering reamers for the .30 Spring- 
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field 06, pistol-grip caps, swivels and lathe 
for boring and rifling barrels.—E. S. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
you letter of February 28, asking me where 
you can obtain chambering reamers, pistol- 
grip caps, swivels, and lathes for boring 
and rifling barrels. 

In regard to pistol-grip caps, sling 
swivels, and other like materials for re- 
modeling rifles, it is perhaps best to go to 
one of the more experienced gunsmiths who 
is making a specialty of remodeling bolt- 
action rifles. In your vicinity I would sug- 
gest Mr. Alvin Linden, Bryant, Wis.; Mr. 
Clyde Baker, 2100 East 59th Street, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Mr. A. J. Koshollek, Stevens 
Point, Wis., or “Albertson,” Lewes, Del. 

But when it comes to chambering ream- 
ers for .30-06 barrels, and boring, reaming, 
rifling and straightening tools for making 
rifle barrels, I hardly think you quite un- 
derstand what you are up against. Take, 
for example, the matter of chambering 
reamers. These reamers are not regularly 
made for sale, but have to be made to 
order. There are only a very few work- 
men in this country who have both the 
necessary knowledge and the necessary 
manual skill to make chambering reamers, 
and these men are practically all occupying 
key positions, and their time is very valu- 
able. Take, for example, the Niedner Rifle 
Corporation, who, I imagine, could make a 
set of chambering reamers and headspace 
gauges for the .30-06 cartridge for you if 
you could afford the price. Probably the 
only workman at their plant who would 
have the necessary ability to make a set of 
these reamers and gauges would be Mr. 
Niedner himself. He is the manager of the 
factory. If we took him off from the work 
of managing the factory, and made him go 
to work himself to make these gauges and 
reamers I think that he would be justified 
in charging certainly $50 a day for himself 
and the necessary machine time. It would 
take him probably a week to turn out a set 
of reamers and gauges, and you would 
have a cost of $300. Springfield Armory 
estimates that a set of chambering reamers 
and head-space gauges for a new cartridge 
cost approximately $350. 

Again, take the matter of barrel-making 
machinery. Such machinery has not been 
made that I know of since the World War. 
It was made before the war by Pratt & 
Whitney, Hartford, Conn. I do not think 
that they have made such machinery since 
the war. Perhaps they could turn out one 
of each machine for about a total of $10,- 
000. This is mere guesswork. It would 
probably cost about $1,000 additional to 
tool up with the necessary chambering 
reamers, head-space gauges, boring and 
reaming tools, rifling cutters, etc., for each 
caliber. 

It may be said that the making of rifle 
barrels is beyond the amateur, although an 
amateur who is also a quaiified machinist 
or toolmaker, can perhaps by deep study 
acquire the necessary skill to chamber bar- 
rels, and to fit them properly to breech 
actions, etc. It may even be possible for a 
very expert and ingenious machinist to rig 
up an engine lathe to bore, ream, and rifle 
barrels. It has been done, but only by very 
exceptional men of a great deal of skill and 
inventive ability. Almost all our small 
gunsmiths have all their rifle-barrel work 
done by one of the large arms companies, 
or by the Niedner Rifle Corporation. The 
new book, “Modern Gunsmithing,” which 
the Small Arms Technical Publishing Co. 
has brought out, contains all the informa- 
tion necessary to enable a qualified ma- 
chinist or toolmaker to make his own 
chambering reamers. I do not mean to say 
that he can make good reamers by follow- 


. cause I am 
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ing the instructions in the book right away, 
but the book will start him right, and after 
a few failures he will probably succeed in 
acquiring the skill necessary to make 
reamers and head-space gauges, and to 
chamber barrels. 


BEST ALL-AROUND REVOLVER 


I HAVE the .38 Special in mind as the best 
all-around revolver for hunting and general 
use, either in the Colt or Smith & Wesson 
make, and will kindly ask your opinion as 
to which of these is the best, and is 
this caliber sufficient to stop some of the 
larger wild game if it became necessary? 
What is the price of these revolvers to 
members of N. R. A.?—F. M. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). It is true 
that the .38 Special is about the best all- 
around revolver. 

This caliber is sufficiently heavy for 
finishing off any game that might be 
wounded; but I would hate to try to stop 
the charge of any large animal with it. 
For such a use the heaviest revolver you 
can get would be none too effective. 

Between the two .38 Specials—that is to 
say, the Colt and the Smith & Wesson— 
there is really no choice as to excellence 
of workmanship and accuracy. 

In certain calibers I favor Colt guns— 
in other guns the Smith & Wesson; but in 
the .38-caliber they are about neck and 
neck, and I am not telling you this be- 
afraid to express a _ prefer- 
ence, but because I have used and do 
use both of these guns constantly and con- 
sider them about equal. 

The price of these two guns is approxi- 
mately $28 after the discount is taken off. 
To buy one you should write to the Colt 
or the Smith & Wesson company, enclos- 
ing your membership card and making 
application to purchase one at a discount. 


STICK TO THE LONG-RIFLE CARTRIDGE 


I HAVE a .22 Colt auto. pistol which I use 
for target-shooting mostly. Will the use 
of .22 longs instead of long-rifle cartridges 
affect the shooting of the gun? By that 
I mean will it hurt it for shooting long- 
rifle shells? At 30 or 40 feet will there be 
much difference in accuracy? 

I put some .22 longs in a clip and they 
seemed to feed through satisfactorily by 
hand, but I didn’t fire the gun to see if 
they would drive the slide back properly. 
Will they work O. K. from the clip when 
using the gun as an automatic? 

Are there any disadvantages not covered 
by the above?—L. K. C. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). Shooting 
the .22-caliber long cartridges in your .22 
automatic pistol will eventually roughen 
the chamber so that the gun will not oper- 
ate with the regular long-rifle cartridges. 

In general, the .22-caliber longs will not 
work in a .22 automatic, as they do not 
have enough power to drive the slide back 
with certainty every time. You might get 
one make that would have enough power 
and another make that would not. 

The accuracy of the .22 long is very in- 
ferior to that of the .22 long rifle, and 
the sighting of the gun would be dif- 
ferent. 

In view of the fact that you can get 
.22-caliber ammunition so cheaply through 
the N. R. A. Service Company, I believe 
it would pay you to stick to the long-rifle 
cartridge. 





DOPE ON THE .32-20-CALIBER FOR 
REVOLVERS 
As A member of. N. R. A. and one who 
appreciates the invaluable service you are 
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rendering I would like to ask a few ques- 
tions. 

1. What make of .32-20 smokeless low 
power will I find most satisfactory in 6- 
inch barrel? Asked with the thought in 
mind that they are all rifle powder, but 
seme probably having a quicker burning 
powder than others. 

2. Is there a .32-20 load, either factory 
or hand loaded, which will be as accurate 
as the .38 S. & W. Special, other things 
being equal? 

3. Is the .32-20 Frontier 514-inch as accu- 
rate in the hands of an expert as .32-20 
Army Special, or does the lock time and 
heavy hammer make a noticeable differ- 
ence? 

4. Have either read or heard of fitting 
Bisley hammer and trigger to Frontier. 
Can it be done, and would there be a gain 
in accuracy, or is it only to get a wider 
notch to avoid breakage? 

5. Is the Bisley more accurate than the 
Frontier in equal caliber and barrel length? 

6. Is it possible to obtain a barrel and 
cylinder of either .38-40 or .4440 which 
could be fitted to the Army special, or is 
.38 S. & W. special the largest? 

7. Can you give me an approximate idea 
of the breech pressures of .32-20 low power, 
super-speed, and high velocity? 

I thank you in advance and assure you 
that we appreciate every bit of your stuff 
in the RIFLEMAN.—G. B. W 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). 1. The .32- 


20 smokeless, low-power cartridges are - 


practically all loaded with the same kind 
of powder by the different loading compa- 
nies. I really do not know which is the 
most satisfactory. There are sometimes 
differences between different lots of the 
same maker, and at other times a differ- 
ence in the gun makes one kind more 
desirable than another. I found the Win- 
chester make very satisfactory myself. 

2. None of the factory-loaded .32-20’s can 
be depended upon to be as accurate as the 
.88 Special, but hand loads can be made 
that have the same accuracy as the .38 
Special. These hand loads call for medium 
velocities. If you speed the velocity up 
very greatly, the accuracy falls off some. 
Also, the greatest accuracy is obtained with 
some bullets in one gun, and in other guns 
with another lot of bullets. 

3. The .32-20 Frontier 514-inch barrel is 
not as accurate by any means as the .32-20 
Army Special when it comes to really fine 
shooting. I believe it is the heavy and 
slow hammer fall that causes the differ- 
ence. 

4.1 do not know whether or not the 
Bisley hammer can be fitted to the Frontier 
model, because the Bisley gun has been 
obsolete for some time, and I have never 
experimented along this line. 

5. The Bisley is a more accurate gun 
than the Frontier in equal caliber and 
barrel length. 

6. The frame of the Colt Army Special 
is too small to accommodate a cylinder for 
the larger cartridges. For this use you 
would have to use a revolver with a large 
frame, such, as the New Service. 

7. The low-power .32-20 has a_ breech 
pressure of about 17,000 pounds per square 
inch, while the high-velocity cartridge has 
from 28,000 to 30,000 pounds. 


SOME DOPE ON THE .38 SPECIAL 


I ure to play around with this caliber, 
using it both at target and for tin cans, 
jack rabbits, etc. Would like to have a 
load that could be used for all purposes 
and not have to load separately for each 
use. 

That would seem to call for a bullet that 
would cut a full-size, clean hole in paper; 


“in from one- to five-pound lots. 
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second, that would have a point and be 
balanced so as to have good ranging pow- 
ers; third, would like to have a blunt point 
so as to have good shock on rabbits and 
coyotes. 

I believe I have settled down to three 
bullets, all Lyman Ideal: 360271, 150-grain; 
360271, 130-grain; and 360345, 115-grain. 

The latter best fits my needs except for 
the following points, which I will put in 
the form of questions, the answers to which 
I would appreciate: 

Accuracy at long range 100-200 yards.— 
The “Handbook” speaks of this bullet as 
being a good short-range bullet. 

Trajectory.— At equal speeds, muzzle, 
would the 115-grain bullet have higher or 
lower trajectory than say the 150-grain 
bullet? 

Seating.—Would this bullet, if seated to 
crimp in the top grease groove, be seated 
deeply enough to cause uniform burning of 
Pistol Powder No. 5 in normal full loads? 

Loads.—What would you consider full 
normal loads for each of these bullets in 
S. & W. and Colt guns, new manufacture? 
—H. C. B. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). I will try 
to answer your questions in the same order 
you have given me: 

Accuracy at long range.—The small 115- 
grain bullet is not as good as the heavier 
bullets at ranges over 50 yards. There are 
two reasons for this. One, the bullet is 
naturally light and therefore loses velocity 
quickly. Another is, the bullet is very 
short, and the best accuracy is obtained by 
shooting it at a velocity which will give 
it the correct spin. A short bullet does not 
need as much spin as a longer one; there- 
fore does not need as much velocity to 
give it the best accuracy. If you load this 
bullet for the very best accuracy you will 
find that it will be at about the velocity 
given in the “Handbook.” 

Trajectory.—At equal speeds, muzzle, the 
115-grain bullet will have a higher trajec- 
tory than the 150-grain bullet. 

Seating.—This bullet, if seated to crimp 
in the top grease groove, would be plenty 
deep enough in the case to cause uniform 
burning of No. 5 pistol powder. 

Loads.—The best load for accuracy is 
such as will give you about 800 f.s., namely, 
3.8 grains of du Pont Pistol Powder No. 5. 
As far as safety goes, you could load 5% 
grains of du Pont Pistol Powder No. 5 be- 
hind this bullet without any danger of 
straining your gun. 


OUTFIT NEEDED FOR RELOADING 
PISTOL AMMUNITION 


IN my revolver shooting with the police 
forces I use a great many No. .38 S. & W. 
Special cartridges and .45 Colt for target 
practice, and would like to consider reload- 
ing my own shells. Never having seen any 
of this work done, I do not know the tools 
that are absolutely necessary for reloading 
these two cartridges, using round balls in 
each. I would thank you very much to 
tell me the names and numbers of the 
tools that will be necessary for this work, 
and the approximate price on each. I 
would also appreciate you telling me where 
I could get my primers by the thousand, 
bullets by the thousand, and pistol powder 
I have a 
lot of Western and U. M. C. .45 Colt empty 
cases, and several thousand .45 Colt cases 
manufactured by Frankford Arsenal and 
sold by the N. R. A.—W. M. P. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). For reload- 
ing pistol cartridges with round balls, as- 
suming that you are going to buy the bul- 
lets, you will need a reloading tool for 
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each caliber you are going to use, the 
tool consisting of a device for decapping 
and recapping the fired shells and for re- 
sizing the muzzle of the shell and expand- 
ing it to the proper ball size. 


One tool for this purpose is the Ideal 
No. 3, with double adjustable chamber, 
listed for $6. There will be one required 
for each of the two calibers you are going 
to use. 

Another tool alternative is the one made 
by the Modern Bond Co., of Wilmington, 
Del., which has a handle costing $5, with 
interchangeable dies for various calibers. 

In addition to the Ideal tool mentioned 
above, you will need to buy extra a muzzle 
sizing chamber for each caliber, which 
costs $1 list. 


You will also need a powder measure of 
some kind. 


You will have to provide yourself with a 
lubricant for bullets, which can be obtained 
by melting beeswax with an equal amount 
of vaseline. 


Primers can be obtained from the Mod- 
ern Bond Co., of Wilmington, or Belding & 
Mull, of Philipsburg, Pa., and they also 
sell bullets by the thousand and other ne- 
cessities for the reloader. 


Primers for your .45 Frankford shells 
may be obtained from the Director of Ci- 
vilian Marksmanship, who also sells pistol 
powder. I am sending you his price list 
herewith. 

I believe that it will be a very good in- 
vestment for you to send to each of the 
three reloading companies for their hand- 
books—that is to say, to the Lyman Gun 
Sight Corporation, of Middlefield, Conn., 
for the “Ideal Handbook,” costing 50 cents; 
Belding & Mull, of Philipsburg, Pa., for 
their handbook, costing 50 cents; and to 
the Modern Bond Co., of Wilmington, Del., 
for their handbook, costing 10 cents. I 
also believe it would be a good investment 
for any hand-loader to have Mattern’s book 
on “Handloading Ammunition.” 


THOSE SPANISH REVOLVERS 


I HAVB a .38-caliber, 1926 model, revolver, 
made in Manuel Escodin, Eibar, Spain; but 
the hammer is broken. Will you please 
advise me where I can get it repaired or 
get a new hammer?—L. E. B. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). Eibar, 
Spain, is the center of a revolver-manufac- 
turing industry whose specialty is making 
very cheap imitations of the Colt, Smith 
& Wesson and other American guns. 

These revolvers are made by various 
different makers. Usually they are made 
by small, private gunmakers, working by 
contract for a larger commission house, 
which collects the products of these little 
shops or factories, and then ships them 
to America for sale. These guns are 
made usually of the very poorest material, 
and consequently breakages are very high. 


When a part is broken, the user is en- 
tirely out of luck about getting a replace- 
ment, because there is no real established 
manufacturer for these things—just a sort 
of a jobbing commission trade as described 
above—and the guns are just filed up to 
look like American guns, though there is 
no interchangeability of parts. 

It will be impossible for you to get a 
new hammer in any way, except to have 
some American gunsmith make up one for 
you, and this would cost more than the gun 
is worth. 

The only thing I could suggest is to see 
if you can find some local mechanic who 
can repair it for you. 
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GUNS FOR SOUTH AMERICAN TRIP 


SEVERAL friends and I are planning a 
trip by canoe up the Rio Orinoco, of South 
America, through the canal at Yavita, and 
down the Rio Negro and the Amazon. We 
have decided on the .30-06 Springfield 
Sporter, with the exception of one who is 
taking a Winchester .38-55, Model 1894 car- 
bine. As side arms, part of the group is 
using the Colt .45 automatic, Model 1911 
modified, while the others are using the 
Colt Service revolver, Model 1917, both 
using the same ammunition. We will also 
probably carry a .22 long rifle and a shot- 

un. 

" We would appreciate your opinion of 
the arms we are planning to carry and any 
information on the game we are likely to 
meet.—R. W. W. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). For a 
trip such as you indicate in South America, 
the sporting type of Springfield rifle and 
the Winchester .38-55 would be fairly satis- 
factory. The Colt .45 automatic pistol 
would be a good side arm for personal de- 
fense, as would also the .45-caliber Colt 
Service revolver. But none of these weap- 
ons could be regarded as by any means 
ideal for South America. I should say that 
for South America first of all you want a 
bolt-action rifle which can be completely 
dismounted by the hands alone. In the 
Amazon Valley you can figure that when- 
ever you use your weapon it will be bathed 
completely all the time with perspiration or 
with rain, and unless you can dismount the 
rifle completely without tools and readily 
you can not keep it in good condition. 

In addition to this, the largest game 
which you will see in the Amazon Valley 
is the tapir. You might possibly occa- 
sionally see a jaugar, but that is doubtful. 
The deer are small, as are also the pec- 
cary. There is nothing that calls for a 
weapon as powerful as the Springfield 
rifle. You are carrying a lot of unneces- 
sary weight. On the other hand, you will 
find a whole lot of game for which a very 
small, light rifle is desirable. 

I would suggest that it would be better 
to place most of your reliance on two 
weapons—first the Remington Model 30 
rifle for the .25 Remington cartridge. It 
should be equipped with Lyman 48 re- 
ceiver sight and with a Belding & Mull 
special stock. The ammunition should be 
the Remington Kleanbore cartridge with 
117-grain express mushroom bullet for big 
game and the special load consisting of 
the 87-grain full-jacketed pointed bullet and 
12 grains of No. 80 powder for small game. 
Second, a_ .22-caliber rifle, such as the 
Winchester Model 57, which is light and 
handy and the action thereof can be com- 
pletely dismounted without tools. Third, 
a shotgun or several shotguns, preferably 
the cheap single-barreled 20-bore shotgun. 
The Colt .45-caliber side arms might he 
taken if you expect to go into the country 
of the aboriginal Indians. 


RELOADING FOR 7.62 RUSSIAN 


I HAVE a couple of questions that I would 
like to bother you for a few words of in- 
formation on. 

The first concerns the meaning of the 
second number in a cartridge’s designa- 
tion, and particularly concerning the .25-35. 
I understand this to usually mean the pow- 
der capacity at time of origin, the third 
number being the bullet weight. I have 
been asked a number of times to explain 
why the .25-35 is so small in capacity in 
relation to the .30-30 in particular. Along 
with the question comes the claim that the 
35 means 3,500 feet velocity; also that a 
former World War officer claims that the 
35 is the length of the case in millimeters. 
I am outnumbered in the argument. If this 
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case was an old folded head like the rim- 
fire cases, I can see where it got its name 
honestly; otherwise not. Will let you set- 
tle the question. 

On the inclosed sheet I have drawn a 
target secured with the 7.62-mm. Russian 
at 50 yards, paced. This was shot with 
the portable rest shown on page 22 of the 
November (1927) RIFLEMAN. The rifle was 
shot “as issued,” which means sighting 
under at this short distance for full loads. 
I first shot a 10-string of 172-grain Frank- 
ford Arsenal bullets with 10 grains of No.3 
pistol powder (a present to me). Eight 
of the ten make a target 2/3 inch wide and 
1 11/12 inches high. The bullets were 
very loose; my neck die is .003 oversize. 
I pulled eight of the ten with my fingers, 
tried to tighten them with the loading 
chamber, and again pulled one before fir- 
ing to be sure of my powder. Two low 
fliers made a total target of 1 11/24 inches 
wide and 3 1/24 inches high. Next I shot 
five shots of Russian bullets loaded for 
2,000 feet velocity, No. 16 powder, which 
were too scattering for consideration. 
Then shot the string of ten shown. You 
will notice that eight of the ten appear to 
make an almost perfect arc of a circle from 
3 o’clock to 6 o’clock, with the two others 
below the center of the target. None of 
the eight bullets are over about the width 
of the bullet from a segment of an 11-inch 
circle—that is, that much out of line. I 
take it there must be a good explanation 
for this effect. The barrel seems to be 
close to .313, while the bullets measure 
about .3105 inch. This are is 3 10/12 
inches high and 3% inches wide from bul- 
let center to center. The total target is 
3% inches wide and 4 7/12 inches high. 
With this size, and none of the eight more 
than the bullet width out of line is cer- 
tainly a curiosity. This was loaded with 
No. 17% powder; loaded a small fraction 
of a grain under recommended charge for 
2,795 feet. I am not used to using open 
sights, and with the service sight there 
probably is a little sight error. I first 
thought that “corkscrewing” would explain 
this; but a civil engineer claims that a 
bullet always keeps one side touching a 
true line in corkscrewing—that is, the bul- 
let path is only twice the width of the 
bullet. What would you consider the cause 
of this target?—L. M. G. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
yours of the 5th. In black-powder days 
the custom in nomenclature of American 
rifle cartridges was that the first number 
stood for the caliber of the rifle in hun- 
dredths of an inch. Usually this was the 
bore diameter, or nearly so, although there 
were some differences. See the “Ideal 
Handbook.” The second number stood for 
the number of grains of black powder, and 
the third number stood for the weight of 
the bullet. 

When high-power smokeless cartridges 
were first produced this same method was 
continued. For example, the .30-30-165 was 
first loaded with 30 grains of a certain 
smokeless powder, and similarly the .25- 
35-117 cartridge was loaded with 35 grains 
of a slightly different powder which gave 
better results in it than did the powder 
used in the .30-30 cartridge. But smokeless 
powder improved very quickly, and soon 
the cartridge companies were using differ- 
ent powders having entirely different 
weight of charge, so that the second num- 
ber came to mean nothing except a name. 
Then rifle and ammunition makers adopted 
different methods of naming their car- 
tridges which have no system to them at 
all, and you have to obtain the catalogues 
of the various rifle and ammunition manu- 
facturers to really understand it completely. 
When the Savage Arms Co. introduced 
their .250-3,000 cartridge, for example, they 
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made the second number to stand for the 
muzzle velocity, and then dropped this 
system when they adopted their .300 Sav- 
age cartridge. Winchester designates many 
of their cartridges with the letters W.C.F., 
meaning Winchester center fire, and so it 
goes. See the catalogues and the “Ideal 
Handbook.” 

With regard to the accuracy of your 
7.62-mm. Russian rifle, a high-power rifle 
with a groove diameter of .313 inch is 
pretty large to get the very finest accuracy 
from. Probably the best results will come 
from using bullets intended for the .303 
British cartridge, which measure about 
.311 inch, or the various lead bullets in- 
tended for use in .30-caliber rifles and cast 
for sizing to .311 inch, but left unsized 
as cast, so that they measure about .313 
inch. Using such bullets I think that a 
man skilled in reloading ought to get 
about 2-inch groups at 50 yards quite regu- 
larly with a good Russian rifle equipped 
with first-class target sights. The error of 
aim of the ordinary military rear sight 
which comes on the Russian rifle is proba- 
bly at least an inch at 50 yards. That, 
with the good ammunition and barrel er- 
ror, makes about 3-inch groups at 50 
yards, which is about the best you could 
hope to get from the Russian with the 
regular sights. The group on the back of 
your paper measures 5.1 inches; so you 
have about a 2-inch error or more due to 
the ammunition you used. 

I think that the trouble is largely bullet 
and fit of bullet in the neck of the case. 
You are using the 172-grain .30-caliber New 
Service boat-tail bullet. It is a very hard 
bullet, measuring only about .3083 inch, 
and you are using a reduced load. The 
bullet does not expand at all. It is too 
small for the bore. In addition, your bul- 
lets are loose in the necks of the cases. 
They must be very tight to get good re- 
sults. With metal-jacketed bullets. the 
necks of the cases must be at least .002 
inch smaller than the bullet before you seat 
the bullet. If the bullet is not tight the 
powder does not burn uniformly and your 
shots string up and down on the target, 
and also tend sometimes, particularly with 
a bullet too loose or too tight, to string in 
a circular group as the barrel heats up. 
With jacketed bullets size your case necks 
so that they will be about .002 inch smaller 
inside than the maximum diameter of the 
jacketed bullet. But with lead bullets, size 
the necks so that they will be exactly the 
same diameter inside as the lead bullet, 
as otherwise seating the bullets will de- 
crease their diameters ununiformly. All 
these principles of preparing first-class am- 
munition to fit a particular barrel of a 
particular groove diameter and with a 
particular length of throat are very fully 
set forth in the “Ideal Handbook,” and I 
think that if you will study the handbook 
carefully you will have no further trouble. 

As a suggestion, use .303 British jack- 
eted bullets, obtain a muzzle resizing die 
which will cause the inside of the necks of 
the cases to measure about .309 inch— 
that is,.002 inch smaller than the diameter 
of the bullet. Seat the bullet, if possible, 
projecting out of the case enough to just 
barely touch the origin of the lands. For 
light loads use du Pont No. 80 powder. For 
heavy loads use No. 17% powder. Use the 
number of grains weight of No. 80 powder 
as recommended for the .30-06 cartridge in 
the “Ideal Handbook,” with similar weights 
of bullet of course. For No. 17% powder 
use the weights of charge recommended in 
the table of charges for the 7.62 Russian 
cartridge in the “Ideal Handbook.” I 
think that by following these suggestions 
you will soon be getting about 2-inch 
groups at 50 yards with good aperture 
sights, or about 3 inches with the sights 
which come on the rifle. 
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.22 Cal. Police Positive Target Revolver 
DOUBLE ACTION 
Built on Heavy Frame 


Jointless Solid Frame— Six Shots Simulta- 
neous Ejection—6 in. Barrel, Bead or 















for 


Practice 


Patridge Adjustable Sights, Full Blued 

Amusement Finish—Checked Trigger, owe 
17 Walnut Stocks, Length over 
Competition all 10% inches, Weight, 26 


ounces. 


For the Fellowing Cariridges: 
.22 short and ‘long rifle, rim-fire 
when barrel is stamped “"Cal.22°°. 
.22 W.R.F. model 1890 

trifle cartri » only 


By either expert or amateur preferring a 
small-caliber Target Arm which may be 
shot either single or double action, the Colt 
.22-caliber Police Positive Target Revolver is 
confidently recommended. Its extra heavy 
frame permits a steadying distribution of 
weight and perfect balance, appealing alike 
to the enthusiast and the training officer, mak- 
ing it a satisfactory practice Arm for indoor 
or outdoor use. 


As a Sporting Arm 


The Colt Police Positive Target Revolver is also 
well adapted for the Camper, Tourist, Trapper 
and Hunter of small game because of its excep- 
tional accuracy, the fact that it shoots inex- 
pensive ammunition and is rendered absolutely 
safe by the Colt Positive Lock. 


Other COLT Target Arms 


Colt’s Catalog No. 61 also shows and describes the Colt New 
Service Target, .45 caliber; Official Police, .38 caliber and Officers’ 
Model Target, .38-caliber Revolvers; “Camp Perry” .22-caliber 
Single-shot Pistol and “Woodsman” Model .22-caliber, 10-shot 
Automatic Pistol—all favorite Target Arms. Write for this book. 


Each Colt Target Arm is subjected to 200 or more gauge and visual 
inspections. It is forged from selected steels, carefully tested and 
machined; hand finished, fitted and assembled; then shot and adjusted 
by experts. A test target accompanies each Arm to prove its accuracy. 
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Introducing 


SOMETHING NEW TO THE GALLERY SHOOTING GAME 


The HYDE Indoor Combination Target with 
Safety Backstop and Bullet Catcher 

= ortable and safe device designed to solve your gallery target 
A prop ize over all, 30” x 30” x 23”; steel construction, steel plate, o 

c -_ metal rotating mechanism. Operated from the firing point 
the simple process of “pulling the string.” Bull’s-eye in same position pnd 
each shot fired, giving a uniform diffusion of light under exactly the same 
a condition for an entire string. Both 50-foot and 75-foot official 
N. R. allery targets may be used. 

aa the HYDE TARGET is adaptable to limited space and can be 
set up and taken down in five minutes’ time without in any way marring 
the floor or other parts of the building, it affords rifle clubs and shooting 
organizations an ideal gallery out of an armory, drill hall, or a gymnasium. 


And it gives to the individual shooter who wants to shoot in his basement 
a real safe improvised gallery at half the cost of a small indoor range. 


Now ready for immediate shipment. Price, f.o.b. Nashville, $45.00. 
Wire or write orders or inquiries to: 


HYDE TARGETS 


¢/. TENNESSEE OAK FLOORING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 119 NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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U. S. HEADQUARTERS 


Imported Arms, Ammunition and Parts 


Mauser-Luger-Merkel Bros.-Manalicher,-Webley-Scott, Fabrique Nation- 
ale, Belgium-Manufacture Francaise, etc. D. W. M. famous Ammunition 


FULL LINE AMERICAN ARMS AND AMMUNITION 
SPRINGFIELDS RESTOCKED 


to Col. Townsend Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
Rifle Makers — Pine Guasmithing — Telescopes Mounted — Expert Gun Repairing 































Gun Equipment for All Expeditions 
Soavtanen before buying—Inspect the largest stock in America of fine new 
Rifles, Trap, Over and Under, Field Guns, Big-Game Rifles, 3-Barrel Guns, 
Small-Caliber Rifles, Side Arms, Target Pistols, Automatic Blank Pistols, 
Diana Air Rifles, Webley Air Pistols, Rare Gunsmithing Tools, Bluings, 
Restocking Parts, Gun Accessories. Stoegerol. 

All Makes of Guns 
Winchester—Remington—Parker—Smith—Fox—lIthaca — Lefever — Harring- 
ton & Richardson—Iver Johnson—Savage—Stevens—Marlin. Colt—Smith & 
Wesson—Thompson. Marble & Lyman Sights. Western—Winchester—Rem- 
ington—Peters and U. S. Cartridges. Gun Cleaners. 


No second-hand guns bought or sold by us. 


New 1929 Catalog Just Out 


Send for our 128-page 1929 Arms catalog 
—fully illustrated. The most complete 
reference book of Imported and American 
Arms, Ammunition and U. S. Springfield 
Rifle Restocking ever issued. As a protec- 
tion against the many requests for cata- 
logs from parties not actually interested 
we have to make a charge for this book. 
To cover cost send 25 cents in stamps. 
Please mention AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


7. Oe ab 8) Des Di = oe E Tote > Bk, a> 40): 2. ed m & 


The Only Exclusive Gun House In America 


509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 


SOMEBODY’S A 
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Genuine Ottway 
Optical Sights 


Both clamp-on and drive-on pattern in 
case with 4 reticules to choose from— 
also clearing lens 


$4.00 
1,50 
1.00 


Price with | reticule 
Extra reticule 
Clearing lens 


JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 


U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 
Dept. 19, 15 Moore Street, New York 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: Fraser Ce., 
266 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 





FOR KRAGS AND 
SPRINGFIELDS 


Sights that are accurate, neat and well made. 
Sights that you can ges on by yourself, with 
no holes to bore and no tools needed except 
your hands and a screw driver, which we 
furnish. Pacific Aperture 


REAR SIGHTS 


Booty adjustable to windage and elevation. 
og rags, $3; micrometer adjustment model, 
$6. For Springfields, $4.50; micrometer ad- 
justment model, $7. Post paid or C. O. D. 
Guaranteed to be perfect. Illustrated circular 
sent on request. Agents wanted. 


PERFECTION 
RELOADING TOOL 


Make reloading a pleasure instead of a Gute 
with this wonderful accurate, rugged tool. It 
is a gear arrangement that makes it work so 
smooth and easy. A perfect geared straight- 
line action, $15, complete with all accessories. 
Send for circular. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 
682 24th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 





JOSTAM ANTI-FLINCH WINS 1928 
voeeGRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


WINNER—Isaac Andrews. Also the 
1927, by O. Newlin. Eliminates up- 
ward whip of muzzle and NO KICK 
COMING. Get yours today. Avoid 
subsitutions. Anti-Flinch, $3.25; i 
un, $3; Two-Ply, $2. 7 for Catalo 

ostam Mfg. Co., Dept. A, 5252 Bro 

way, Chicago. ‘Western Rep., MeDon- 
ald '& Linforth, San Francisco, Calif. 
Largest Mfgrs. of recoil pads in the world. 





Pats.—Oct. 29, '14, Oct. 12, ‘15, Apr. 
A-F 10,17, Sept. 20,’27, and July 23, '28. 


VERTISEMENT here would have been 
read by 30,000 interested outdoorsmen 
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IMPROVED BULLETS 


Remain unsurpassed for extreme accuracy, 
penetration, and positive ‘ame stopping. 
Covered with heavy non-fouling copper 
jackets. Mail orders receive our prompt at- 
tention. 


Western Tool and Copper Works 
Station G, Box 57 OAKLAND, CAL. 


“UNCLAIMED” 


. | 
SMITH & WESSON 
Micirary & Porice 
38 <pecial; 6 in. barrel; blued; 
many never used; good as new, 
Complete with (€ ‘owhide Holster. 
While they last ; each 
Krag Rifles ae 50; _ ingfeld Rifles $27 
$2 Veposit on C.0.D.’s. Write for Catalog “R’’ 


Hudson Sots. Goods Co., 52 Warren St., New York City 








Reload for Practice 
With Big Calibers 


RACTICE indoors with big-caliber 

arms. Reload economically with 
Ideal Tools for mid-range and short- 
range loads, not available from load- 
ing companies. Combination of Ideal 
Tools furnished for given series of 
cartridges. We will be glad to sug- 


gest equipment with minimum dupli- 
cation. Please give make, model, and 
caliber of each cartridge when order- 
ing. Rim cartridge set illustrated 
below. 









a oeat No.3 


DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 


IDEAL LUBRICANT 


An invaluable help when you reload—the 
Ideal Handbook — written by Colonel 
Whelen, Major Hatcher, Captain Askins. 
Worth many times its cost, 50 cents. 
Send for it. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
90 West Street, Middlefield, Conn.. U.S.A. 
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ENGINEERS, EXPLORERS 





OUTFIT 


CAMPERS 


FOR 


TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 
MOUNTS AND 
SPOTTING SCOPES OF 
PROVEN QUALITY AND 
RELIABILITY 
WRITE 


J. W. FECKER 


2016 Perrysville Avenue 
Observatory Station 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Fiala Patent Sleeping Bags 
and Suits; Imported and 
Domestic Shotguns, Rifles; 
Binoculars, Microscopes; 
Scientific Instruments and 
cemple:e equipment. 


bi Send / cod for big Catalog “‘R’’ 


FIA IALA 25 euieamneslie NEW YORK 





i and RIFLES made to order in 
Best Quality Shot Gums ory fice or caliber. 1's 
cialize in the repairing of high grade English made shotguns and tiles 
Over and under and double barrel trap guns and re} 
30 years nce in the ee gun and rifle trade on the very 
highest —— of work. mounted with my patent 
mount, the very latest on shes be ny The lightest and the strongest. 
No screws to hold mount to telescope but one soldered to telescope 
thereby maes . solid wie Bb that wil, not ho shoot | — 

Write for phot 


JOHN WRIGHT, Sz,e09 RH "el aries te, Bt 





THE KENTUCKY RIFLE, $4.75 


The Newman Colt 
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OMBINED trigperless-trigzer jun. 


repular .45 Colt and the .45 Government Automatic Ammunition 


A two-in-one gun, shooting the 





simply by changing cylinders. Try it as a Slip Hammer with the trigger 
tied back. Try it with the trigger untied. Send me your old Single-Action 
Colt and I will make a Slip Gun of it. Single-Action Colts bushed up to .22 


caliber, Flat-Topped and Target Sights. 





MAAAOADAOAADDAADAOADEADRAARA DEERE ARAREA CSA RbAheanecnnnnn... OU 
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J. D. O’Meara 


213 May Street Lead, South Dakota 
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ROBIN HOOD 


Would have liked our new catalog “15” 
SEND FOR IT! 


BOWS-ARROWS 


929 












BOND 


Straight Line Loading Tool 








































d MODEL C Avcheey Ouitine oat a Motevints for 
Will Size Shells Straight and M STHALIAN MoOMKANG: 22 os ee 1.75 pats = 
d Seat Bullets True vent ash; with instructions Pi say it too: ‘‘No ex- 
» - = ay a — . QUEENS VILLAGE, N Tia _ fora —_ _y — 
” OWDER MEASURES shooting clean the re 
ScCALES—BULLET MOLDS ith Hoppe’s No.9. There'll 
K SIZER AND LUBRICATORS = . = > wit Opes So = . 
COMPONENTS C:) Fa} 4En lish 4G luin be NO RUST. No leading 
~~ ing, ei . A 
order in Send 10c For Latest Catalog on R dt end waed wes we Hosa Boy Be 
I spe- Hand Loading GRIFFIN. & HOWE. INC. yong CITY FREE 
d rifies. Sa d recondi rifles and Pistols ‘ 
paired, _, OCeRI-SOND ConPeRATiON sot (Saiicentfor Starck). 9-29 | FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
e Imingten, Delaware -D. JOHNSTONE end | Oc in stamps B 
cour 128 East 66th Street New York City for sample 2321 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa 
RIFLEMEN, ATTENTION! A complete > 
.. East of The American Rifleman for 1928 will 
bio : soon be available, bound to match previ- 
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ous volumes. Order your copy now! $7.50. 






























Lyman and Sight 
Sight Chart 
10 cents 





AFRICA | 


demands the best 


Fegan traveling thousands of miles and spending almost as many dollars—the final 
success of your trip depends on the rifles in your battery. The fame of our large- 

bore magnum and double rifles has spread to every corner of the world and we would 
suggest either a double rifie in .470 or .475 caliber or a magnum of .350, .375, .404 or 
.416 caliber together with a Springfield .30-06 to complete the battery which, in the 
opinion of the majority of African hunters, is the perfect combination. 


OUR EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


is prepared to properly outfit your expedition for any part of Africa. Everything that is 
needed to reduce hardship and keep you in perfect physical condition will be found in 
our carefully selected stock including Motion-Picture Equipment and specially loaded am- 
munition. packed in tin-lined containers to withstand the African climate. 


Rifle and Shotgun catalogue sent upon receipt of twenty-five cents. Additional twenty-five 
cents for 100-page catalogue of authentic equipment. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 


Makers of Finest Handmade Rifles and Shotguns 


A Super-accurate 


Sight for the 
Winchester 52 


PATI LIE LO OIL Le ED a I LO 


234 EAST 39th STREET 
FIVE MINUTES WALK FROM GRAND CENTRAL NEW YORK CITY 


a, I met, Dg 
~— a) 
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LYMAN 48T MICROMETER 
RECEIVER SIGHT 


T IS altogether fitting that this fine tar- 
get rifle may now be used with the new 
Lyman 48T Receiver Sight, designed 

to give greatest accuracy and ease in 
shooting the Model 52. The 48T is the 


Gun Cleanin 





Made EASY) oe = 









result of careful development and expert c plet 
advice from the leading shooters in the 

. - 
country. Click adjustment changes point of s Pages of Handy Cl Line of 


impact % inch at 25 yards, % inch at 50 
yards, % inch at 100. If new gun is or- 
dered, sight mounted free of charge at fac- 
tory. Otherwise specify tap and drill. 48T 
complete with disc, $11.50. Tap and drill, 
50 cents. Order from dealer or from us. 


Implements Shown in this Free 


Marble Cleaning Implements are most efficient 
and inexpensive. They keep rifle, shot gun and 
revolver in finest shooting trim with least possible time 
and work. They protect your gun investment, insure 
lasting shooting accuracy and save you many a wasted 
shot. For best results use 


MARBLES itptemenrs 


Marble’s Rifle Cleaner 


Very soft, flexible brass gauze 





No. 17 Target Front Sight. 
Interchangeable aperture and 
post under hood. Used by 


American International Rifle 
teams. For Winchester 52, 
$2.50. 


brass, with 
rollee Bearing W on’t ont be webbie oar bor 





LYMAN 


cleaner that follows the twist and him y Bo 23> 
rapidly removes all lead, copper, Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick bea with Faatred ad slotted tiga and at 
rust or powder residue. State cali- Just saturate wick with Nitro.  No-,9622- for, 22 and 2% eal. Lengths, 
I G H T ber of gun. Price, 50c. For shot- Solvent Oil and leave in barrel Ne. 9728—for .28 cal. and ap. Lengths, 
gun, 75c. =e ont in —-.. Keeps all rust 26, 30 and 36 in. Price, $1.2». 
© ° ) out emoving cleans your gun, 
The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Oil ready for use. One oiling of wick Marble’s Sights 





Acts both as oil and powder sol- lasts a year. For Rifles or Shot , The complete line is shown 
vent. Safe, sure, effective. 30z.can Guns, 60c. For Revolvers, 30c. in our Free Catalog. 
30c; postpaid, 40c. State caliber or gauge. WRITE FOR CATALOG 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG.CO. 502 DeltaAve. Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 


90 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 


BETTER YOUR AIM 








READ CAREFULLY BEFORE SENDING ADVERTISEMENTS 


HE uniformily excellent returns from advertisements appearing 
Tia these columns make them a very satisfactory medium for the 

disposal of guns and accessories no longer needed, and for the 
acquisition of similar artilces. 


Paid Insertions: These are accepted at the rate of 5 cents per 
word, including name and address of advertiser. No advertisement 
accepted for less than $1. Advertisements should be in publication 
office not later than tenth of month preceding issue in which adver- 
tisement is desired to appear. PRINT ADVERTISEMENT PLAINLY. 


Free Insertions: With each Party subscription the subscriber is 
entitled to one free insertion of not more than twenty words, in- 
cluding name and address of advertiser, any additional words to 
be paid for at regular rate. Cash must accompany advertisement. 



































































































FOR SALE . .38 COLT OFFICERS’ MODEL, never used, $25; FINE .22 L. R. WINCHESTER, de luxe model, 
_ Winchester 52 with 5A _ scope, fine condition, $50 S. 8S. trigger, single-shot, Ballard ‘Schuetzen stock, 
CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK of genuine M1 .22 Springfield, checked stock, Noske scope only with Swiss butt plate; one Peterson Ballard .22 
Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shotguns. Low- block, $35; Remington Express .30-06, Belding & L. R., set triggers; two fine Schuetzen Ballards; 
est price in U. S. Send stamp for list. Baker & Mull 3X hunting scope, TH mount, Whelen sling Ballard 32-40 barrel, vernier sights. WANT— 
Kimball, 38 M. South St., Boston, Mass. 1-29 and swivels, fired five times, cost $120, $85. Dr. Zeiss 6X Silvarem binoculars, Parker, 16- or 12- | 
—___— J. C. Bunten, Augusta, Kans. 1-2 gauge. W. R. Allen, 1301 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, © 
SEND 5 cents for list Indian relics, antique fire- - Mo. 1-29 
arms. F. E. Ellis, Webster Grove, Mo. tf EASTMAN VEST POCKET KODAK Special, Ko- OLD-TID 
_ dak Anastigmat Lens F 5.6 and Diomatic Shutter, 1 Col = COLT revolving rifles, cap-and-ball ; 
GENUINE, unused, Schuetzen Ballard .22-caliber leather carrying case, used one year, cost new $25; ped olt Dragoon revolvers. B. C. Smiley, Angola, 
barrels, beautifully rifled, but otherwise unfinished, take $18; postal money order. 0. G. Mack, Leipsic, n 3-29 
$17 each. I have Ballard, Bullard, Maynard, Wes Ohio. =r? _ .30-06 1903 SPRINGFIELD pistol grip mealies 





son, Sharps, Lee .236, Remington, Government ———— _ = 
Sporter and Kentucky rifles in fine shape. a. NEW B. 8S. A. MATCH RIFLE, $32; Colt 1917, si — -06 1917 Springfield Enfield by Winchester, 
Johnson, 5904 Harvard St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1-29 new condition with stag grips, $17.50; fine Reising, J. , Spanish Mauser, Springfield front and 

$22.50; fine Colt .22 Auto., $20; fancy grade Win- es 3g Mauser rear sight, $12.50; .22 L. R. 1897 
IMPROVED NON-FOULING COPPER-CASED chester 95, caliber .35, for $40; new Colt .32 P. P..  Sh™ solid frame, lever action, $12. Above A 
bullets ure especially designed to give uniformly re- $19.50; used Model 52 for $24; new Bausch scope, o. 1. Send check or money order. R. W. Schraub, 




















liable results when used at high and ultra-high ve- pal - Colt .22 wer, $17; set 7 Shestwell 317 Pointview Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 1-29 
locities in the modern high-powered eartridges. In- glasses, $4; new Conroy leather bag, $4; specia = a : ———_———_— 
quiries receive courteous attention, and retail orders 3B. S. A. match rifle, $37; one Peterson Ballard at 4, B. s. - on 5 NEW E <XTRAS, $30. WANT—.45 
are promptly filled. Western Tool and Copper $35; one Peterson Winchester at $35; one Peterson aan Gate” . iller, 1731 Berdan Ave., - 
Works, Station G, Box 57, Oakland, Calif. tf 3B. S. A. and one Peterson Winchester at $55 each, ——— 29 
—— and one Pope Winchester at $65. All .22 caliber ~ COLT .45 AUTO. Fe gs 
THE OVR UNDA GUN for trap or field—the and in perfect condition. These are bargain prices. Hill,” .38- 55, O., $15; genuine Ballard “Union 
greatest improvement in a sporting gun in a gen- Fred Anderson, 239 Main St., Hackensack, N. J. . a . ae 4 in very good condition, $30; en- 
eration. Circular on request. Baker & Kimball, 38 1-29 rine Megat — ois. stock, ta a bE 30 
9 b 5 Walte 3 yo 
M. South St., Boston, Mass. 1-29 B. & M. oe guard bw .30-06, town, N. Y. . se i 
; . P i izi p ler. ullet seater. Species 

22- 2 , s lent with resizing head, ullet puller, e 
coc OATERER hipemer, Serge Gite, Geant We. "Beuart Jr, College Park, Ma i) 1 ALMOST NEW PARKER dou guns 1 alehiy 
J = = = 2 auto. loader ancy) ; .B0- 
Va. 2-29 STEVENS .22 L. R., Model 414, new, $15; Krag 06 Kregoff, fancy, new, with Noske mount, and 4- 


So EEE aa RARE CS ayo Ee ee ine, $7.50. Charles Hager, 1527 Grand power Hensoldt & Netzl ted 
ate . = carbine, $7.5 etzler scope moun on rifle. 

ess. " . - tiecancianeireneti a er, ocky amat 2 
a | LARD 83 sie, single trigger, bar- ee ee ee ee 
—— : . rel spoiled inside, otherwise good, $15. Miscellane- 22-32 Ss. & W. REVOLVER and .45 Colt re- 
aie wy Oe ee ee oe. ous lot of pistols, revolvers, guns and junk at bar- volver, 7%-inch barrel, both in first-class shape, $25 
se - prices. ° : gain prices. Stamped envelope for list. B. Wip- each. Fred L. Nation, 805 Union St., Emporia, 




















Box 126, Centralia, Wash. 1-29 precht, 630 3rd Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 1-29 Kans. 1-29 
.8300 SAVAGE, Model 1899G, 24-inch barrel, pis- WINCHESTER RIFLE, Model 1890, 22 WRF COLT WOODSMAN and holster, perfect inside, 


tol grip stock, Marble gold bead front sight, peep - A : Tire ; holster worn slightly, $18; S. & W. straight-line, 
rear sight, never fired, $45. Guaranteed condition. one Re gg ey ae on fick absolutely perfect, $20. A. H. Sikes, Great Falls, 

















Trooper S. E. Morris, 37 Spruce St., Jamestown, and case, price $25. Geo. L. Henrich, 848 Oak Mont. 1-29 
N. ¥Y. 1-29 Ave. S. E., Massillon, Ohio. 1-29 32-40 STEVENS AND WINCHESTER Schuetzen 
KRAG CARBINE, first class, oil-finished curly ; r os: fete tee De ees ee ee. FS 
stock, ~—— sights, lot of extras, $25 F. O. B. (ic Teak Oe ee pF gong a ge Hofer, 2354 Lehman Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1-29 
Charles E. Tyler, Lewiston, Me. 1-29 delivered; .30-caliber 1906 Service, rifle, fine, $25; COLT .32 AUTOMATIC with holster, good, $16. 
—— $$ $ 250-: 25-2 ny Qe * % 
REMINGTON 12C .22 Special, target model, oc- png Mg a a poiery My one Pig OM H. W. Amundsen, 33 Leland Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
tagon barrel, fine condition, very accurate, about man sight, $11. H. N. Bundy, R , 2. Me. ooo = = = 1-29 
14 months old, $15 cash. R. M. Walker, 103 Sec- peka ‘ans . pin; BY iat iste sn "4-29 ITHACA VICTORY rade trap, 12x32, fine 
tion St., Oceanside, Calif. 1-29 . : u ni condition, $50; .25 Niedner-Krag, beautiful stock, 








. ao 3 “ A? 7 bullet-seater, empties, $30; .45 Colt S. A., wood 
PAOIFIO COAST RIFLEMEN—New and un- oppo! Brice Martini Wiedue: BL GA. Belgian 8tiDS,_ action excellent, needs new barrel,” $7.50. 
used new Model 52 Winchesters, $36. Direct from  drop-block, Ballard Hubalecks, Ballard Petersens WANT—Heavy Springfield, .250 Savage, 6 x 30 
jobber to N. R. A. members. You save express gnotting scopes cheap. Winchester 5A and Fecker binoculars, .22 M1 Springfield, .22 revolver or 














charges from the East. Paul R. Dodge, Sporting 19 telescopes, Winchester mounts. Frankford Ar- Pistol. W. Stump, Denison, Iowa. 1-29 
» Yreka, Calif. " 1-29 senal 1925 match 30-06, 1 case, $100. Write for 69 WHITNEY short Navy model rifle. new. $15: 
BALLARD RIFLE, 30-inch octagon barrel re- oo ey Muntener, 1470 Mountain “res .50-70 Ward-Burton, new, $15; round moulds ; .30-5 
lined, a mt tet stock, Swiss mage go! . 1 = — . we ball, $5; .44C. & B., 6-ball coni- 
rest, double set trigger, Lyman sights Nos. 103 an SERIE ; : + %5; .58 hollow-base, 4-ball, $6; .36-2 ball, 
17, Army slin paim rest. A. F. Blatchley, San very ocker Kodak No A127, Model 12° t2-eauge $1.85; F. A. resizing dies; .45-70, $1.35; .45 Colt 
Leandro, Calif. 1-29 Winchester F. Choke, 30-inch Cl, new; Krag rifle. (revolver), $1.25; .30 necking, 65 cents; F. A. 





—$—$—$——$— - F : decapping-priming tools, .45 or .30 Krag. $1.50; 
SPORTING SPRINGFIELD, prewar, $45; Colt rok amg rel. on’ a — ~~ ooo .30 Krag Ideal loading ress, new, $16; C. & B. 
8. A., .88-40, $30; Smith & Wesson .38 Special, ture sight barrel fair; 20X telescope; Remington revolvers, cylinders, nipples, wrenches, spare parts. 
$35. C. R. Galloway, Oakmont, Pa. 1-29 Model 24° .22 L. BR. auto. loading, Lyman sight, tes a ae extra. B. K. Wingate, Box 481, 
an tee ae ane teen ond Tense erfect, new. WANT—Springfield Sporter, National OPems, 2S. 1-297 
m4 a Saene Oe P nhac Grae oun peer? atch, or Winchester 54, equipped with Lyman 48 
a oor PEIeS lee. xter. or telescope sight. Raymond Sinner, Tipton, Kans. 








SAUER prewar 12 double, 6%-pound self-ejector, 




















910 Jefferson; Topeka, Kans. 2-29 . 1-29 engraved, perfect, cost $600, sell $150. Write 
Ae a Se oe = A. M. Hyman, 1705 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 1-29 

hadognets ong ay single-shot .25 Krag, new me- NEW .22-38 TARGET REVOLVER, late model, cteeneeendinon inane sand . 
dium-weight Niedner barrel, $35; Winchester s. 8. improved grip, $26. E. J. Mikulas, 1514 12th EXTRA FANCY STEVENS-POPE No. 56, 44%, 
.40-90 Sharps, barrel like new, half octagon, shells, Ave. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 1-29 .22 caliber, Circassian-walnut pistol grip, stock 





tools, $25; Winchester S. S. .38-55 barrel only, finely checkered, double set triggers, good as new. 













ect inside, $3; another slightly pitted, $1.50; .45-75 WINCHESTER, $4; .45 Colt Peacemaker, $40; Stevens No. 47, 44%, .22-caliber pistol grip 
Army Special .38, like new inside, finish worn, 4%-inch barrel, $12. Both in shooting order. C. R. stock, S. S. trigger, 28-inch octagon barrel, peep- 
$14; Ballard .22 L. R. new Niedner barrel, 8% Brewer, Hugo, Oreg. 1-29 sights, fine, $28; fancy Stevens No. 044%, 44%. 
pounds, set t , $40; single-trigger Ballard .22-caliber fancy stock, fore arm finely checkered. 












$8; Chem Analytical balance sensitive to SPRINGFIELD 06 match rifle with Howe-  peepsights, fine, $22; fancy Stevens, 44%, .28-30, 
iter, $35; Radar anastigmat F 4.5 in cells, Whelen rear sight, Lyman No. 17 front scope fancy stock, checkered, 28-inch barrel, loop lever 
4x65 for trade. WANT—Hich-grade set-trig- blocks, sling, 100 cartridges, in gun-crank condition, S. S. trigger, tools, 200 shells, equal to new, $40. 
Mauser action, bolt sleeve sight. J. R. Buh- fired less than 100 times. First money order of $50 No trades. J. E. Wellington, Box 223, Wellsville. 
Siler. Eureka, Mont. 1-29 takes it. M. Soley, Eldridge, Calif. 1-29 Ohio. 1-29 
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FREE PISTOL, by C. Widmer, Switzerland, im- 


ported by myself, .22 L. R., set triggers, extension 
adjustable rear sight, in perfect condition, $50. 
F. G. Dana, 22 N. 9th St., Richmond, Va. 1-29 


PERFECT .38 Special S. & W. target revolver, 





heat-treated cylinder, blued, $30. Frank B. Decker, 
254 Boswell Ave., Norwich, Conn. 1-29 
.25 REMINGTON EXPRESS, Lyman 48, tapped 


for Belding & Mull scope, Special high-comb stock, 
$50. WANT—.38 Special, single-action 4% or Po- 
lice Positive 2-inch, M. Haskell, 2301 E. Speed- 
way, Tucson, Ariz. 1-29 





ae H. E. PARKER double 12, new condition, price 
$100. Howard Taylor, Stock Exchange, Baltimore, 
Md. 1-29 





~ SPRINGFIELD SPORTER, pistol-grip stock; Ly- 
man sight en bolt, perfect condition, very accurate, 
$25. N. H. Roberts, 1655 Main St., Berlin, N. x 
1-29 





1895 WINCHESTER TAKEDOWN 
condition, Lyman 48 receiver sight, 
Guldner, Jr., Granite Springs, i 


‘38 COLT ARMY SPECIAL, 6-inch, like new, 
$23. Clifton Glidden, 409 School St., Watertown, 
Mass. 1-29 


.30-06, fine 
$35. C. M. 
1-29 








~ COLT Single-Action 44 Special, target sights, 7% 
inch, 200 cartridges, Sam Brown belt and holster, 


Ideal tools, Bond double-cavity moulds, crank con- 
dition, cost $58, sell for $38. J. E. Wellington, 
Box 223, Wellsville, Ohio. 1-29 





FOLMER & SCHWING fingerprint camera, $35; 
Stevens S. S. barrel by Peterson, .38 special sights, 








never fitted, and .25-20 barrel, $15; Winchester 
takedown, octagon barrel, .32 special, new, never 
shot, receiver slightly spotted, $30. Robert R. 
Mingle, 121 S. Burrowes St., State College, Pa. 1-29 
_ SPRINGFIELD, KRAG and .32-40 Remington 
No. 4, with outfits for each. Cheap. 5S. A. Green, 
Dumont, N. J. 1-29 
BRAND-NEW Iver Johnson 16-gauge, single, 
fancy stock, $10. H. A. Pushee, Leesburg, Ohio. 
1-29 








AMERICAN RIFLEMAN for 1928, 27, 26, 


THE 
25, 24, 23, 22, 21. Entire group for $5. H. L. 
Gau, Hamilton P. O., Md. 1-29 
WINCHESTER 30- 06 takedown, 1895, Lyman 
48 rear, $35; Winchester .25-35, 1894, $20; Win- 
chester 1903, .22 auto., peepsights, $25; Savage 99 
.32-40, $25; Marble Game-getter, 12-inch. WANT— 


.30 Model 1903 Springfield Sporter, style N. R. A. 


(star-gauged), fitted with Lyman No. 48 rear 
sight; also the same in M1 .22 Springfield. All 
the above good as new. P. A. Barr, New Martins- 
ville, W. Va. 1-29 





BISLEY COLT .38 S. & W. Special on .45- 


gram, 7%-inch barrel, slightly pitted inside, outside 
fine, $30. J. W. Adriance, R. F. D. No. 1, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 1-29 


44S, & W. RUSSIAN REVOLVER, exceptional 
condition, has been fired but few times, $45. Don 
Mitchell, Camas, Wash. 1-29 


COLT REVOLVER, 1917, .45 Army Special, .41 
S. A., .45 38 D. A. 4%inch barrel. All good. 
Frank C. Cowan, Arrowsmith, Ill. 1-29 








ONE .30-06 ‘Remington Express “rifle, never been 
shot, equipped with sling, Western No. 102  re- 
ceiver sight and ivory bead front sight, action hand 
smoothed at factory; cost $65, sell for $45. One 
No. 103 Lyman micrometer windgauge rear sight 








for 52 Winchester, new condition, sell for $5. J. 
Duncan Jaques, c/o Dept. City Transit, City Hall 
Annex, Philadelphia, Pa. 1-29 

SMITH & W ESSON .32 c. f. tip-up, single- 
action, nickel, 3-inch, $5. U. S. .32 revolver, $2.50. 
WANTED—.38-40 Colt Bisley 5%-inch blue. in 
really decent shape. Alexander Davis, 5725 Black- 
stone Ave., Chicago Til. 1-29 


Ww INCHESTER scope, Army rifles, powder, car- 


tridges, .45 Colt Automatic, cheap. C. H. Kessler, 
38th Street, R. F. D. No. 5, Des Moines, Iowa. 
1-29 

"RIFLE TELESCOPES—Best ecsihe. 21X. $15 a: 
Mountings for imported telescopes on hand. F. 
Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, Tl. 1-29 
INTY RNATIONAL aluminum butt plates for 
Springfield, Winchester 52, Savage N. R. A. and 
B. S. A. target rifles, nicely polished, $2.25—in the 
rough, $125; adjustable International butt plate 


for Springfield, $5; adjustable palm rest for Spring- 
field and Winchester 52. $7.50; used leather service 
slings, 75 cents: new Kerrweb adjustable slings, 75 
cents; sheepskin elbow pads, each, 75 cents; shoul- 
der, $1; Miller checking tool, with three bits for 
fine. medium and coarse checks complete, $3.50; 
boiled linseed oil, $1: sperm oil, $1; thick butt 
Plates to lengthen stock for Winchester and Spring- 
field. nicely polished. $1.50. Chester Nikodym, Box 
1797, Cleveland, Ohio. 1-29 
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REMINGTON Model 30 Express, caliber .35, 
new, $38; Remington Model 30 Express, caliber .25, 
new condition, fired 60 rounds, $33. A. W. Gow- 
ing, 64 Dover Street, Springtield, Mass. 1-29 


SPRINGFIELD, Model of 1903, refinished, stock 
slightly cracked, $19. G. A. Snyder, 108 Beacon 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 1-29 


ONE 7-MM. MEXICAN MAUSER ACTION com- 
plete, needs rebluing, otherwise perfect, short Ger- 
man action with Mexican seal, $20 cash. Paul 
Wright, Box 211, Silver City, N. Mex. 1-29 


STEVENS RIFLE, .25-20 8S. S,, $8; two new 
Krags, $12 each; one Lefever single-shot 20-bore, 
$12. J. K. Rich, Cato, N. Y. 1-29 


SPRINGFIELD SPORTER— Engraved Owen 
Brothers’ star-gauged, perfect, shot 50 rounds; cost 
$450, sell $225. Dermot Reilly, Princeton, N. J. 

1-29 














HEAVY-BARREL SPRINGFIELD, has. every- 
thing except set triggers, fine condition and un- 
worn, — accurate, $50; Colt Army Special 
.32-20, 5-inch barrel, hand-carved holster, like new, 
$25. B. C. David, Endicott, N. Y. 1-29 


HENRY RIFLE, No. 7577, patent 1860, .44- 
caliber, working condition. Collectors make offer. 
Pacific Ballard, .45-70, double set, Lyman sight, 
fine, $25; Stevens tip-up .22 Long Rifle, perfect 
inside, nickel frame and butt plate, first-class ac- 
curacy, $25; Ballard .22, single trigger, 24-inch 
barrel, perfect inside, nickel frame and butt plate, 
accurate, $20; two Ballard Pacifics, .40-63, double 
set, barrel worthless, action good, $12.50 each; 
Ballard Schuetzen stock and fore arm, Circassian 
walnut, heavy butt plate, factory stock, $10 for 
both; adjustable palm rest, new, $4. A. Wilcox, 
Secretary Modesto Rifle Club, Modesto, Calif. 1-29 


LATEST MODEL .45 Colt automatic, 
condition, with carved Heiser holster, $30; Colt .22 
automatic, good, $18; Smith 12 hammerless, 30- 
inch, full 00 grade, some pitted, tight, $15; many 
others; no lists; state kind wanted. Earl J. Rus- 
sell, Monmouth, IIl. 1-29 


BISLEY COLT, .38-40, 
use, but thoroughly serviceable, $30; New Service 
Colt .45, fine inside and out, very smooth action, 
$25; .45-70 Springfield, new, fore arm _ shortened, 
$7.50; Double-cavity Bond bullet mould, .45 Colt 
No. A-454550-690, perfect condition, with both 
cavities thoroughly broken in, $3.50; double-barrel 
muzzle-loading shotgun, breech and locks engraved, 
was good gun, now needs new stock and one new 
trigger, $3; all parts of .45-60, Model 1876, Win- 
chester except one broken toggle, gun was serv- 
iceable until toggle broke, barrel very good, $2; 
U. S. Springfield Artillery Musketoon, like Fig. 4 
on page 272 Bannerman’s Catalogue, in good con- 
dition, with brass trimmings, $2. L. Hatha- 
way, 3/o THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 1-29 


.455 SMITH & WESSON prewar, triple lock, 
6%-inch barrel, blue, perfect, $35; .22 Hi-power 
Savage, takedown, Model 99F, Lyman sights, new 
inside, fine outside, $27.50 or trade for fine shot- 
gun. E, Thomson, 23 Pinckney, Greenville, 8. .. 

1-2 








factory 





4%-inch barrel, shows 





CHECKING TOOLS—$5 set. Includes following 
tools: fine, medium, coarse spacers, double end V- 
cutter, Swiss file, flexible straight-edge. Full in- 
structions, satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Special border tool at $1.50. R. J. Snyder, Pine 
Castle, Fla. 1-29 

FIREARMS, ammunition and components, load- 
ing tools, hand-cast bullets in lead, allow and gas 
check. I have a limited number of new Winchester 
and Savage rifles. Will sell at cost. Used Ideal 








and Winchester tools at bargains. W. A. Clark & 
Son, Colton, N. Y. 1-29 

FULL-LENGTH shell-resizing tool for .380, .38- 
38 Special, .45 Colt and .45 Automatic, $1 each. 
postpaid. McCaslin, Centralia, Kans. 1-29 





BEST CASH OFFER—.25-20 Winchester Ss. 8. 
ivory bead, fair, 20-gauge Ithaca, No. 2 grade, 26- 


inch, needs repairs on ejector; .45 Colt auto., good, 
holster; 9-mm. Luger, 8-inch, good; 12-gauge 
Parker, 30-inch V. H. grade, ivory beads; 10- 


gauge Hammer Smith, shove front trigger forward 


to open, tight, fair; 10-gauge Winchester lever, 32- 
inch, full, good condition. R. Miniter, 23 Uni- 
versity, Buffalo, N. Y. 1-29 


WINCHESTER RIFLE, Model 73, .44-40, shoot- 





ing condition, $12; Henry rifle, same, $20; Sharps 
rifle, same, .50-70, $8; Farrow Ballard, .32-40. 
very fine. pistol grip. micrometer sight, with 


.50; Springfield Match Rifle, Lyman rear 
sight, very accurate, new condition, $35; Spring- 
field Match rifle, prewar, needs new barrel for 
great accuracy, tapped for Lyman rear sight, $20; 
very fine Mauser rifle, pistol grip, double set trig- 
gers, Voigtlander 4-power scope, also windgauge 
open sights, chambered for Springfield cartridge, a 
bargain at $75, worth $150; powder-measure, re- 
loading tools, moulds, spotting and rifle telescopes, 
also many books on the American Indian, some 
long out of print. no junk, list on request. C. M. 
Ercanbrack, 200 S. Market St., Chicago, II. 1-29 


mould, $32 
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ATTENTION TRAPSHOOTERS !—Winchester 
Model 12, full, tournament grade, 12-gauge, raised 
rib, Hawkins pad, Lyman sights, extension slide 
handle, inside perfect, outside good, cost $100, sell 
$50. Remington Model 17, 20-gauge pump, 28-inch, 
modified, Hawkins pad, like new inside and out, a 
fine skeet gun, $30. John Sperber, 10305 Joan 
Ave. Clevelend. Chio. 1-29 


SLL OR TRADE 


FINE REMINGTON .22 
French — . binoculars, $20. 





repeater, $12 good 
WANT 2% x 3% 





Eastman Kodak; .30-40 Bond model B loading tool; 
.26, .30, .32, 38, .44 and .45 bullet moulds, any 
weight. Clair Melville, Florence, Ariz. 1-29 

CONN B-flat bass slide trombone, with rotary F 
attachment; made of gold, brass, _nickel-silver 
trimmed, complete in case. Price, $30, or will 


trade for Winchester 52 in good condition. E. W. 
Brong, North Canton, Ohio. 1-29 


ITHACA 10-gauge hammerless, $25; Model 41 40 
Savage supersporter .30-06, Lyman receiver sight 
and ivory bead, revamped stock and extra maga- 
$35. WANT—Winchester 52 or double with 
Kendle M. Hill, _ 
if. 1- 





366 Columbia Ave., 





REMODELED SPRINGFIELD, fine myrtlewood 
sporter stock, practically new, $30, or trade. Ken- 
neth Moore, Hood River, Oreg. 1-29 


MY COLLECTION of 40 very fine modern and 
antique rifles. Send for list. Cecil Current, 1616 
E. Whitmer St., Decatur, Ill. 1-29 


SAVAGE N. R. A. .22, Colt P. P. 








fine, $15; 








target .22 L. R., holster, like new, $25; Smith & 
Wesson .38 Special, 5-inch barrel, accurate, $12.50. 
WANT —Stevens 44% or 54 action or rifle. B. F. 
Morphew, 714 30th St., Sacramento, Calif. 1-29 

.30-06 MODEL 1917, with handmade _ stock, 
checkered, B. & M. bolt sleeve sight. WANT— 
Heavy Schuetzen rifle with tools. Hugh Gray, 
Elm Grove, W. Va. 1-29 

KRAG SPORTER. WANT—Good .22 repeater. 
Phil. Sutphen, 521 Pond St., Syracuse, N. Y. 1-29 

SELL—Hoffman Springfield rifle .30-06, new, 
perfect. TRADE—For Winchester ventilated trap. 


Dr. Paddon, Charter Oak, Iowa. 1-29 


SMITH 3E double trap gun, sell or trade for 
same value in a Smith or Fox brush gun. Vic. De 
Zs 























Barber, 811 lst North, Syracuse, N. 1-29 
WINCHESTER .45-60, “Model 1876, King’s im- 
provement, patent 1880; 40 shells. A. E. Michael- 
son, Zumbrota, Minn. 1-29 
30-06 KETTNER-MAUSER RIFLE, 24-inch 
matted rib, new, $37; or trade for rifle of larger 
caliber. A. W. Erickson, Biwabik, Minn. 1-29 
-25-36 MARLIN lever action, Al_ condition. 
WANT—Savage .22 Sporter or Model 19, or $15. 
Frenk Wehincer. S Wavne. Wie 1-29 
TRADE 
BEAUTIFUL SCHUETZEN STEVENS, drop 
block, .32-40 target rifle, finger grips, 28-inch heavy 
barrel, without sights but tapped for scope and 


peep, double set triggers, weight about 11 pounds. 
WANT—20-gauge double. F. W. Jay, 457 Fillmore 
St., Gary, Ind. 1-29 


.250 BOLT, .30-30, M55, factory condition, fired 
50 rounds. WANT—.38 Officers’ Model, 7%-inch 
Camp Perry or W. H. Y. Must be perfect con- 








dition. D. C. Place, 329 S. Callett, Lima, Ohio. 
1-29 

RADIOLA III A tubes, loud speaker, for good 
shotgun or .32 special rifle. O. Allyn, 14 Me- 
Kinley St., Albany, N. Y. 1-29 
20-POWER SCOPE, duPont hand trap, for 
Luger in fair condition. O. A. Trandum, R. F. D 


No. 1, Oslo, Minn. 1-29 


ITHACA HAMMERLESS 12, like new, check- 
ered, engraved, heavy leather case, for late Spring- 
field Sporter in like condition. T. W. Carroll, 35 
Pleasant St., San Jose, Calif. 1-29 








.22 RIFLE, .25 automatic pistol, .32 revolver in 
fine condition, for .22 automatic rifle and pistol. 
Ralph Cory, Newton, Iowa. 1-29 





BRAND-NEW WINCHESTER 52 for new Spring- 
field 1922. M. L. Kennedy, 502 N. Market, Van 
Wert. Ohio. 1-29 


WINCHESTER .30-40 carbine and accessories, 
cost $95. WANT—Parker or three-barrel shotgun. 


H. Seitz, 8629 130th St., New York City. 1-29 
COLT AUTOMATIC PISTOL, 





.25, new, cost $25. 





WANT—16 double or .30-30 rifle. A. E. Lim- 
bach, Oscoda, Mich. 1-29 

~ COMPLETE FILES Outdoor Life, National 
Sportsman, RIFLEMAN for 1923; for elk, deer 
leather. WANT—.30-06, .30-40 ammunition, mi- 
crometer, 1917 .45 S. & W. or Colt. T. W. Hilde- 
man, Frenchtown, Mont. 1-29 
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REMINGTON AUTOMATIC, 12 full. WANT— 
20-gauge double. Ransler Baker, R. F. D. No. 2, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 1-29 


3A AUTOGRAPHIC Kodak anastigmat lens for 
1A_ Kodak binocular, or what have you? Wm. 
Sack, Ord, Nebr. 1-29 


NEARLY NEW Lyman No. 103 peepsight, for 
Ideal bullet lubricator and sizer, caliber .38 S. & W. 
special. Walter Van Curen, Estacada, Oreg. 1-29 


WINCHESTER .22 automatic, new barrel, for a 








45. SELL—Ivory walrus tusk. WANT—Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer 6.5 with ribbed barrel. Frank 
Casey, Helena, Mont. 1-29 


KRAG AND RUSSIAN rifles remodeled or re- 
stocked in exchange for used guns, revolvers, pis- 





tols, reloading tools, components, etc. McCaslin, 

Centralia, Kans. 1-29 

—_—_—_—_—_—<€_—___ 
WANTED 


WILL PAY CASH for any type and quantity of 
cap-and-ball revolvers or pistols in good condition, 
particularly if ‘ in cases with accessories. Write, 
giving description and price. McMurdo Silver, 846 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, II. 4-29 


-30-06 KRAG and .45 auto. cartridges; also .22 
Colt automatic pistol. SELL—.25-20 Winchester, 
good, $10; 1903 Springfield, good, $15; brand-new 
52 Winchesters, improved stock, $34. D. O. Am- 
stutz, Ransom, Kans. 1-29 


AMMUNITION for 
Sell or trade 10X megaphos binoculars. 
phen, 521 Pond St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


.30 Krag and 7.62 Russian. 
Stev. Sut- 
1-29 


WINCHESTER single-shot center-fire action, any 
style including set trigger, describe condition. F. B. 
enderson, Delmar, N. Y. 1-29 


TO BUY a .45-caliber Colt automatic pistol, con- 
dition immaterial. Owen L. Wood, Box 57, Santa 


Fe, N. Mex. 1-29 
SPRINGFIELD ACTION for cash. SELL—Re- 


stocked Russian Sporter, perfect, or trade for Sav- 
age Model 20. Harry Frazer, Molalla, Oreg. 1-29 


LATEST MODEL 
52. Must be good and cheap. 
135, Cokeville, Wyo. 


OLD-TIME COLT AND REMINGTON revolving 
rifles, cap-and-ball; Colt Dragoon revolvers; bullet 
moulds. B. Smiley, Angola, Ind. 3-29 


.82 CALIBER for hand 8 Wadsworth revolver, 
any condition. Must have hammer and be cheap. 
Austin Weyand, Carpenter, Ohio. 1-29 

NEW CONDITION, reasonable, S. & W. Beakart, 
Camp Perry Colt, Woodsman, Remington ribbed 20 
pump. John Wylie, Emporium, Pa. 1-29 


WINCHESTER musket, chambered for .22 shorts; 
Maxim or Reising .22 silencer. Both must be in 





factory stock for Winchester 
Earl Coziah, Box 
1-29 

















good shape. H. J. Lewis, 915 Harvard Blvd., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 1-29 

6-MM. LEE, .30-03 Springfield, Austrian Mann- 
licher, 7-mm. Spanish, as issued, no sporters, state 
price and condition. Walter C. Tobie, 325 East 
38th St., New York, N. Y. 1-29 





LYMAN No. 103 or B. S. A. No. 8 rear sight. 
Stuart Tuttle, Federal St., Reading, Mass. 1-29 
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GOOD SCHUETZEN stock with cheek piece for 


Model 86 Winchester single-shot action. Clarence 
A. Marsh, Box 1093, Orlando, Fla. 1-29 

MAXIM SILENCERS, .22 and .30 caliber. State 
caliber, type, condition and price. R. Petersen, 
2106 Lincoln Ave., Alameda, Calif. 1-29 


.30-40 KRAG and 7.62-mm. Russian ammunition. 
Fred C. French, Box 52, Troy, Mont. 1-29 


MOULD to cast spherical or conical bullet for 
8-bore muzzle-loading rifle; projectile should meas- 
ure about .850 inch. R. F. MacArthur, 520 North 
Cheyenne Ave., Tulsa, Okla. 1-29 





.66 WINCHESTER rifle or carbine with brass 
receiver; also .73 or .76 rifle; describe completely. 
Aang P. Quayle, Peters Cartridge Co., Kings Mills, 

io. 1-29 


ONE LOADING TOOL for .30-40 Krag; Ideal 
tool preferred. G. South, 314 South 4th St., Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 1-29 





A COLCLESSER belt, ax, and hunting knife. 
E. F. Watson, 100 Broadway, New York City. 1-29 











ONE LOADING TOOL for .45-70 500 Spring- 
field; Ideal tool preferred. D. Driscoll, 636 Belle 
Ave., Hamilton, Ohio. 1-29 

OLD GUN CATALOGUES; The Rifle, 1885-88; 


Bullard .50-115 rifle; cartridges for Maynard and 
Martina; Henry .45 rifles; barrel for 1886 Win- 
chester. Fred Wainwright, Grayling, Mich. 1-29 








COMPLETE years AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 1924, 


1925. State price. A. Burk, 115 Gough St., Apt. 
No. 24, San Francisco, Calif. 1-29 
REMINGTON-LEE repeating rifle, caliber .30-40 
Krag, new. If not new, in first-class condition. 
State full particulars and cash price. Edward C. 
Butler, Box 36, Back Bay Station, Boston, Mass. 
1-29 








BUY OR SELL 





SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF, NORTH 
WOODSTOCK, NEW HAMPSHIRE—Some of the 
more than 60,000 patrons, now living in America, 
are known to you and will gladly vouch for SHIFF. 
We welcome inquiries and an opportunity to serve 
New lists and the only heavy stock in 
that contains absolutely NONE of the 

inferior are always at your disposal. 
ALWAYS need FINE Reisings, Colts and Smith & 
Wessons,_ single-actions, Derringers, cap-and-balls 
and certain obsolete cartridges. eeteteeas 








MISCELLANEOUS 





KRAG AND RUSSIAN rifles remodeled, cut-off 
barrel, put on front sight, remodeled stock. $6.50. 
S. H. Fryer, Jr., 820 Hancock, Vandergrift, Pa. 

-2 





GUNMAKER’S RECEIPES—A booklet contain- 
ing all of them, $1.02; only a limited number left. 
H. M. Graham, 288 Winder St., Detroit, Mich. 1-29 


GUN-RESTOCKING—Plain or fancy Springfields, 
Krags and Russians specially. Prices reasonable. 
J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 8-29 
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OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION combines 
in a single magazine the most popular features of 
two great publications—Outdoor Life and Outdoor 
Recreation. Published at Denver by John A. Mce- 
Guire, the new combination is continuing the tradi- 
tions of Outdoor Life and offering an even larger 
proportion of stories and articles on big-game hunt- 
ing and rifle shooting. The great Gun and Ammu- 
nition department is divided between Colonel Whe- 
len, in charge of the Rifle and Pistol section, and 
Chas. Askins, on the shotgun. The new magazine 
is considerably larger than either of the two publi- 
cations which have been combined and the increased 
space is permitting a far wider variety of gun and 
hunting material in every issue. The price of the 
new publication is twenty-five cents a copy, $2.50 a 
year—the lowest price at which any outdoor maga- 
zine of equal size can be secured. As a special 
> offer to readers of THE AMERICAN 

IFLEMAN, a trial five issues will be sent for $1. 
Outdoor Life and Recreation, 1802 Curtis St., Den- 
ver, Colo. tf 


THE “RIFLEMAN” FOR FUTURE REF- 
ENTIRE YEAR 1927 BOUND IN 
LEATHER, $7.50. ALSO JUNE 1, 1925, TO 
JUNE 15, 1926, AT $7.50. LAST HALF OF 1926 
AT $5. THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 








SAVE 
ERENCE! 





HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER—The larget mag- 
azine of its kind in the world. Devoted to hunting, 
fishing, trapping, camping and every phase of out- 
door life. Articles every month by the leading writ- 
ers in their respective fields. Kverything facts, no 
fiction. Send us $1 for our special “Get Acquainted” 
offer, consisting of five back issues and five coming 
issues as fast as they are off the press. Ten 
months for $1. If you have never read H-T-T you 
are missing something. Send today. Hunter-Trader- 
Trapper, Subscription Department, Columbus, —, 
t 

SEE WHAT $4.75 WILL DO!—It will buy a 
_ subscription to Field and Stream. It will 
uy a year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN; and, to American citizens of good standing. 
the subscription to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN will 
also include a year's membership in the National 
Rifle Association! Where can you get more for 
your money? 








GUNSMITHING—Restocking a specialty. Prices 
reasonable. William Bailey, Lisbon, N. H. 12-29 


Hoffman Arms Co. 


P. O. Box 958 


Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Makers of best small-bore, hi-power and Mag- 
num rifles, single- and double-barrel trap and 


field guns, rifle barrels in all calibers with 
guaranteed accuracy, restockers’ and shooters’ 
supplies. Restocking and remodeling. All 
guns made in our own factory. Best work 
only. Our Magnum rifles choice of all big- 
game hunters; used by the Roosevelt, Waldon, 
Wade, Sutton and Morden expeditions. If you 
want the best, write us for further information 
and descriptive literature. 








“We Have Just Begun To Fight?” 


She a good old American spirit is still existent among riflemen, even though it may 
show signs of dying out among othes of the citizenry. Beaten twice by both Swiss 
and Swedes, we are going back in 1929 to fight it out again—this time on the 

home ranges of our Swedish friends at Stockholm. You may not be able to go 

over and shoot it out shoulder to shoulder with the others at Stockholm in August 

but you can help the lads who wear the Red, White and Blue on their shooting jack- 

: ets to put up a good fight by seeing that they are well equipped and live comfortably 


while they are on foreign soil. ; 
Use the blank below to send in your contribution to the 1929 International Team 


Fund. “We have just begun to fight!’ Let’s carry the battle to the other fellow on 
his own grounds! 


Reecewenenececcecececcecesensecseececsscssnceeseeconccrsocesceresensarseseeseeeseeeesssseeesessscerers 


I wish to be credited with $..... _as my contribution to the 1929 International Team Fund. 


Name 


Address 
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pe hundred prisoners, eleven machine guns, four 
155 MM howitzers and one anti-aircraft gun— 
these were on the credit side of the ledger of Capt. 
George H. Mallon, of the 132nd Infantry, 33rd Division, 
when he took stock after an engagement with the enemy 
in the Boise de orgese, September 26, 1918. 


It began when the heroic captain and nine of his men 
became separated by fog from the balance of the com- 
pany. Pressing forward, Captain Mallon gathered, one 
after another. the eleven machine guns, the anti-aircraft 
gun and the gunners to his fold. Then, rushing a bat- 
tery uf four 155 MM Howitzers, he not only captured 
guns and crew, but, having no time to reload his auto- 
matic, laid low one of the enemy with his fists. 


And then, calling it a day, this wholesale dealer in pris- 
oners, armament and munitions found to his satisfaction 
that it all had been accomplished without the loss of a 
single man. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


152nd 
REGIMENT 
INFANTRY 


Du Pont Powder has 
been inseparably con- 
nected with the com- 
bat history of every 
organization in the 
Service. In 1802, prac- 
tically all du Pont 
Powder was made for 
military purposes. To- 
day, 98% is produced 
for industrial uses, 


PRESS OF 
CHAS. H. POTTER & CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. @ 











